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SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 


Home Office: 527 N. SECOND ST. RICHMOND, VA. 


CONDENSED ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 30, 1922 


Balance Ledger Assets Brought Forward Jan. 1, 1922 $ 571,604.37 
Income for 1922 817,961.69 


TOTAL $1,389,566.06 
i 794,638.86 


$ 594,927.20 


Cash in Company’s Office 
Deposits in Banks and Trust Companies 
Cash in Transit from Dist. Offices 


$ 76,444.55 
Real Estate (Cost Price) 378,516.71 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Stocks and Bonds 
Bills Receivable 
Furniture and Fixtures 


TOTAL (Ledger Assets as Per Balance) $594,927.20 


NON-LEDGER ASSETS 


Interest and Rents due and accrued $ 3,621.02 
Market Value of Real Estate Over Book Value 9,993.18 


TOTAL (GROSS ASSETS) $ 608,541.40 


ASSETS NOT ADMITTED 
Bills Receivable 
Furniture and Fixtures 
12,653.34 


TOTAL (ADMITTED ASSETS) $ 595,888.06 


LIABILITIES ITEMIZED 

SIN I a ee i ae altos Rana bale $. .8,630.32 
Employees’ Deposits 
Reserve for Unpaid Claims 

“ Federal Taxes 
Interest and Sundry Accounts 

TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL $ 46,958.71 

Capital (fully paid) 
Surplus Over All Liabilities 


“ “ 


Surplus as regards Policyholders 548,929.35 


$ 595,888.06 


Write for your copy of the Annual Statement and an outline of our Superior 
Service and Protection to Policyholders. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 


Operating in the State of Virginia and 
District of Columbia. 
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National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 
Though it is young tn. history, the Institution yo a just pride in the work thus 


far accomplished, 


r its graduates are already fillin 


g many responsible partion, 


thus Sens the aim of the school to train men and women for 


citizenship, 


DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The School of Arts and Sciences 
The seme * 


The Divinity School 
The Commercial De 
The Dogonment of 


The Department of Social S 
For further information and Catalog, address 


President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 





VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


is offering young men an excellent op- 
portunity to secure a liberal education 


along a variety of lines. Every effort is 
made to stimulate a full, well-rounded 


development. High school, college and 
professional courses are offered. The 
faculty is strong, the rates are reasonable. 
For further information address 


The President 


WILEY UNIVERSITY 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


Recognized as a college of the first class by 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana and Oklahoma 
Boards of Education. Leading Colleges and 
Universities represented on its faculty. More 
than two hundred enrolled in College Depart- 
ment this year. Library and _ laboratories 
Strengthened. High standard of scholarship 
maintained. Due prominence given athletes. 


M. W. DOGAN, President 










Lincoln University 


Pioneer in Collegiate and 
Theological Education 
Accredited by =. Association of oe of 
the Middle States and Mary! 
Lincoln Graduates are Leaders in the various 
professions and in all parts of the country. 
Address: 


JOHN B. RENDALL, D. D., 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
CHESTER : COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


























The Cheyney Training 
School for Teachers 
Cheyney, Pa. 


A Pennsylvania State Normal open eg in addition 

to the regular Normal Course ef 

three year courses in Home Heouomics and shop ‘Werk. A 

diploma from any of makes 

eligible to teach in on unaie eabe echoels of Pennaylvania. 

See Se ee ee 8 et 6 
completed the eighth grammer grade. 


Next term Begins September, 1923. 
Fer further particulars and catalog, 


Leslie Pinckney a hawaa 


heyney, 








oP sprees 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 













Atlanta University 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 
An institution famous within recent, years 


for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by test 
northern universities. sD cbating, ¥, unc A. 
athletics, all live features. 


For further information address 


The President 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 





























For information, address. 

JOHN HOPE, President. 
wwe gly ye — Sik, FISK UNIVERSITY 
Institution offers courses in the Stn de- NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Grammar $ Domestic Science, Nurse Founded 1866 
oe Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Expenses very reasonable. | Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
Spring Term began Thursday, March 8th. in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 
For catalog and other information address ne ae eee ane Greends. 
PRESIDENT J. KELLY GIFFEN Well-equipped Science building. 
Knoxville, Tenn. i Christian home life. 


High standard of independent manhood ana 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 


“CLARK UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Over 100 acres of beautiful campus. Twelve buildings, with 

new $215,000 Administration Building _ modern chapel, 
gymnasium and laboratories ready for in September. 

Strong faculty—religious shubetghnaree~i taetieg- te: educational, 

Admission by application only. 

Junior ae School—7th, 8th, 9th and 10th grades with 

certifica 

Junior tCalleee—srd and 4th years High School with Fresh- 

man Sophomore years of College work, with Diploma. 

Col anton years above High School or two years above 

Junior College course, with degree of B. 

Liberal Arts —- Normal — Pre-Medical — Commercial — Do- 

mestic Science. 

54th year of nine months opened September 19, 1923. 

$150.00 per year pays tuition, board, room and laundry. 





JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 
wneee Carmeett 


Biddle University, 





operated under the a 


Schoo! 
requirement for entrance to the first year of the High 


The School of Arts and Sciences offers two courses of 
study, the Classical and the Scientific. In the eclentific, 








German is substituted for Greek or Latin. The entrance 
JOHN WESLEY SIMMONS, President. requirement for the Freshman Class is 15 unite of High 
School work. 





The Theological Department offers two courses, each 






The Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Offers courses leading to certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. 






Fer further infermation, address 
President H. L. McCrore Charlotte, N. C. 








Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Nathan B. Young, President Co-Educational 


Tallahasee, Florida 


SIMMONS UNIVERSITY, Louisville, Ky. 


Founded 1879. 
The only Institution in the State having for its object 
Collegiate, Ministerial, Medical, and Legal training for Col- 
ored citizens in Kentucky. 


Special training in Insurance, Social Service, Nursing and 
Hospital Wor! 


k. 
Normal, Ss Music, Domestic Science, Missionary 
class. 
Evening classes, correspondence course. Degrees offered. 


JOHN H. LEWIS; President 
President C. H. Parrish 


BISHOP J. S. FLIPPER, Chairman Trustee Board 
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Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


Founded by GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD 
J. STANLEY DURKEE, A.M., Ph.D., D.D., President 
EMMETT J. ‘Treasurer 


. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., Secretary-T 
THERE WILL BE A 


SUMMER SESSION 


OF 
THE HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS THE 
REGISTRAR, HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


















BEREAN MANUAL TRAINING 
AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Winter Term, January 2nd, 1923 
TRADE SCHOOL 
Principally Night Sessions 


Talladega College 
Talladega, Alabama 
Founded in 1867 for the Education of 

Negro Leaders 


Beautiful and Healthful Location. 
Literary, Scientific, Educational, Se- 
cial Service, Theological, Musical, 
Business Administration, Journalism, 
Nurse Training Courses. 

High Standards of Christian Man- 
hood and Womanhood. 


For further information addresé 
FP. A. SUMNER, President 


ROGER WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


t offers courses in the Liberal Arts, Normal, Aca 
ents cal departments. 
For further information write 



























New Departments 
SHOEMAKING AUTO REPAIRING 


WRITE PRINCIPAL, 


MATTHEW ANDERSON 
1926 South College Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
































STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
Manual Training and 
Industrial School 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 

Excellent equipment, thorough instruction, 


wholesome surroundings. Academic training 
for all students. 


Courses in carpentry, agriculture, printing, ma- SAMUEL A. OWEN, President 
chine shop practice, auto mechanics, 
Courses in domestic science, sewing, dressmak- 


ing for girls. 
Commencement, Thursday, June 14, 1923. 
Summer Session for six weeks beginning July 


GIBSLAND, LA. 


Chautauqua, August 9, 1923. 
For information address 
W. R. Valentine, Principal 


Virginia Theological Seminary and College 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 

College, Academy, Normal and Seminary Courses. 
Well equipped laboratories. Strong, experienced 
faculty. Courses modern and thorough. Rates 
reasonable. 

For information address 
ROBERT C. WOODS, President. 


ar by a it State Woman's Home 
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ST. MARY’S SCHOOL a 
An 
direction ef the sisters of Ot. Mary” Ad&recs: TRE 
SISTERIN-CHARGE, 615 Germantown Avente, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL” 


Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro ae Daytona, Fla. 
Besutiful ideal home life, fine, medern Grommar, High, Ne 
Nurse Training ot McLeod Hospital c ie eal. Terme —— 
Send 
MARY McLEOD BETHUNFE, : . Principal 
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af Ved Du Bois 


WAYFARING 


HAVE travelled 7500 miles and 
have yet another 1000 before I 
see my office again. I have de- 
delivered 30 lectures to 11,550 
auditors or thereabouts, including 10 
to branches of the N. A. A. C. P., 7 
to colleges, 4 to churches, 3 to Chris- 
tian Associations and 2 to Women’s 
Clubs. I have yet 10 to deliver. 









Portlano Ss 
SALEM 
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Saw Diego 


This is the map of my going and 
the number of talks in each place 
where there was more than one. 

I write from Denver. 


THE MESSAGE 
m=O far I have spoken to about 
7200 white folk and 4350 
black folk. This has been the 
} burden of my messages: to 
the white folk, I have shown that 
present social divisions and antag- 
onisms are economic rather than 





physical or cultural and these eco- 
nomic differences caused the Great 
War. I have shown in detail what 
the Negro did in the Great War— 
for France, for England, for the 
United States, for the world; and I 
have insisted that in race hate based 
on economic oppression lies the seed 
of future wars. 

To the colored people, I have shown 


what we did in the World War and 
what we suffered, and what Euro- 
pean economic imperialism has meant 
to us and our kind; what the future 
may be. 

To both races, I have emphasized 
the work of the N. A. A. C. P. and 
the mission of the CRISIS, and to both 
I have at times, lectured on the con- 
tribution which Negroes have made 
to American culture. 

My audiences have varied from 100 
to 1200 persons. They have given 
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me careful attention and sometimes 
manifested approval. The news- 
papers have been uniformly cour- 
teous. 

Most of all I value my talks to 
schools—to the world’s future—to 
the Wendell Philips High School, 
Chicago, to Mills College, the Uni- 
versity of California, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Reed College, the University 
of Oregon and Willamette College. 
To these young men and women, I 
spared no fact in my indictment of 
the attitude and crimes of white 
Europe and America against the black 
world. I noted with interest that 
my words were received with deep 


thoughtfulness. 
Ns blend. I remember the sea of 
faces at Los Angeles, Oak- 
land and Portland; the smaller audi- 
ences in San Diego and Sacramento 
and the intensely individualized 
groups in central California and 
Oregon. But above all, I remember 
friends—new and old who rose like 
developing souls out of mists of men 
and were kind, sympathetic, inspir- 
ing almost beyond conception—far 

beyond words. 

We who serve, publicly serve, the 
Negro race to-day complain often of 
lack of gratitude and comprehension, 
of bitter attack and childish gossip; 
but I never go on a trip like this with- 
out a choking sensation—a realiza- 
tion near to tears of the immense, the 
unfathomable gratitude and appre- 
ciation of the Negro American for 
his leaders and workers. The black 


AUDIENCES 


OME audiences stand out in 
my memory—others fade and 





man is poor, his knowledge is lim- 
ited, his experience is narrow. But 
his heart is rich, his head is level and 
there is no sacrifice to which he will 
not respond with like. 
tears of thanks 


I have seen 
in the eyes of 
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strangers, joy and appreciation on 
the lips of friends, and with all this 
well-nigh infinite desire to make me 
comfortable and happy and to spread 
the truth with which I labored. 

All the more have I appreciated 
this because I have made no appeal 
to emotions. Less than ever have I 
sought to arouse passion of any kind. 
I have talked to my audiences without 
gesticulation, with scarcely a raising 
of my voice—quietly but distinctly. 
I have told no jokes and yelled no 
climaxes. I began my talks without 
excuse or flattery and ended without 
peroration. I have simply reasoned, 
with fact and logic and illustration. 
This has not pleased all persons in 
my audiences but for the most part 
the thought and attention given has 
been most gratifying and encour- 
aging. 

Particularly have I noted my white 
listeners. For many years white folk 
shrank from my frankness and what 
they were pleased to term my “bit- 
terness”. Few white audiences in- 
vited me and often fought against 
my possible appearance. They pre- 
ferred Mr. Moton. Then came a 
change. Mush and shallow optimism 
after all convey little information and 
to-day the white world wants to 
know. What is the dark world 
thinking? What is the race clash? 
What does the Negro want? Since 
the War, my white audience has been 
growing. I have sought to be fair 
with its members but I have never 
for one moment flattered or faltered. 
The crime of white humanity toward 
black is the most awful crime of the 
ages. Dress it and excuse it as you 
will—its stark and bloody filth makes 
every honest heart shudder. I have 
not insulted my white listeners. I 
have not assumed human perfection 
nor forgotten the things that extenu- 
ate and explain but I have thrown 
the stark and awful facts in their 
faces with calm and unemotional 
insistence. It is not because I do 





not believe in white humanity that I 
have spoken frankly but because | 
do—‘n adredeta ’ereulepwat tipds. All 
of them have not understood me. 
Some came to hear the old Tuskegee 
flattery and the Hampton “plea”. A 
tew such persons arose and walked 
quietly out. Others stared at me 
with unsympathetic resentment be- 
lieving me a bitter carper and falsi- 
fier of facts. But most of my white 
auditors, to my surprise and gratifi- 
cation heard me with sympathy and 
rapt attention. They knew I was 
stating and not overstating the truth. 
And they wanted the truth. 


THE PLACE 


BOVE everything on a West- 

ern trip looms the Place. 

The immensity of the thing. 

The mighty sweep of desert 
hill and mountain on a scale that 
dwarfs the East. From the flat Mis- 
sissippi valley the earth swells slowly 
like the wave of some infinite ocean 
until we ply 7000 feet above the sea. 
Then mad with its awful strength 
the waves break with the mighty 
crags and snows of the Rockies. We 
fight for entrance and escape—Man 
against God. We work and run and 
fall and fly through cleft and seam 
and vale and hole, to win to the 
peaceful sea. Before and beyond lies 
the Desert. The desert is a Color, a 
chameleon-like drift and turn of stark 
forbidding beauty—grey—gray-white 
to northward, buff-brown-purple- 
violet to south—grim, grim, grim, 
desolate, fateful and grim. Then 
come scenes—scenes so _ beautiful 
as to be indescribable: the lilies 


and geraniums of San Diego, the 
palms and roses of Los Angeles—the 
vines and valleys and shades of 
haciendas, and the Sea, the Peaceful 
Sea where the Sun has always set 
and never rises. 
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DREAM-SCENES 
YOMING had a purple car- 
pet, black beneath the dim 
new moon, that lifted it- 
self in folds as ruffled by 


C 


some eternal silent wind and then 


dropped, pink-broidered, at the 
world’s edge. Came Utah with ghost 
mountains that rose and went sud- 
denly, silently, full draped in white; 
and Salt Lake City, new, old, bleak, 
grim, thrifty, sordid, with factories, 
mines and mystic cult; and then the 
desert, hard, dry with fantastic saw- 
edge mountains, empty, empty. 


SHASTA AND SISKIYOU 


IP we clambered from summer 
to spring and from spring to 
snow. There rose before us 

fa pale, yellow mountain— 

slim and cleft with double points and 
its heads were veiled. It swung mys- 
teriously and curiously before, now 
near and simple, now ghostly remote 
and terribly vast. Around it ranged 
the snow-swept hills, dark green with 
pine. But always the mountain 
withdrew—now right now left, now 
gone. But they say that behind, 

crowned in everlasting snow looms a 

vaster mountain—Almighty Shasta 

—but to me its face was veiled in 

whitened mists. Only the butte, calm 

sentinel stood before the awful face 
of the hidden mountain. 

I peered and could not see. Before 
me rose a stretch of land and hill, 
rose to a black, deep and poignant 
blue and stopped—stopped clean cut 
by a cloud like a sudden knife; and 
Shasta was not, for God took it up 
to Heaven in a cloud. 

Then we strained at the great flank 
of Siskiyou—strained and jerked and 
climbed, circling and scrambling 
until we stood a mile above the far 
off sea. Afar Shasta veiled its ever- 
lasting snows and round about the 
black and solemn hills—the bleak and 
ragged hills—listened and waited. 
Once we fell a moment down to a 
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vale, a drab, lonesome and grim town, 
the last of California. But only for 
breath. Then double-engined, we 
gripped and rose above the earth, 
above the hills all black and white— 
above the clouds, above the sky— 
Siskiyou, Siskiyou, sang the train as 
sweating and gasping, we climbed 
into Oregon. 


THE CABMAN OF FRESNO 


HAVE forgotten his name. He 
was tall and lean, beautifully 
black, with a frank, half-bash- 
ful laugh. “T’ll get you there,” 
he said simply. And _ everybody 
echoed, “He’ll get you there.” How 
simple! I had to catch a 6:05 train 
in the cold, gray morning. He would 
get me there. I could depend upon 
him; I could sleep calmly. I need 
not fret and worry. Here was a 
young man on whom everyone de- 
pended. He was just a cabman with 
an ancient Buick. But you could 
depend upon him. In one simple de- 
tail of life he was perfect. In that 
one attribute he stood among the 
masters of the world. He was a god! 
Shakespeare could write Hamlet; 
Harriman could build railroads; he 
could start a cab on time. 





THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


mICARRED, naked mountains, 
with brush and furrows, sand 
} and boulders, rising in super- 
imposed triangles, with now 
and then a gracious swelling curve 
and crumbling crag above a sky—a 
sky so clear, so limpid and so blue, 
it seemed a dream of utter space and 
infinite beauty—a sea without shore, 
ship or shoal, and deep without end. 

Definitely almost curtly the moun- 
tains withdrew from the level desert 
of cacti, weeds and white alkali. 
Then turning, we faced the surly 
mountains and climbed them—4000 
feet at Tehachapi, a brown, silent, 
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cynical land of faded sage. We 
stormed the sullen heights in great 
curved swoops like a bird, and the 
cold mountains softened at our ap- 
proach—became almost beautiful, in 
their naked, inhospitable way, be- 
neath the pale sunshine. Little bleak 
pines begin to squat about us and 
rotten rocks melt into dust and sand. 
All is dry and parched and gasping, 
and the sky is blue and slightly 
fleeced. A road following us sliced 
into the hillside precariously. And 
then over the hill and down, the green 
came stealing in over the meadows 
and we were back to the world again. 
It was as though we had gasped for 
breath and recovered—the world had 
gasped for water and got at last a 
long, slow drink. 

We wound through a rough and 
quarrelsome valley, with iron rocks 
and towering hills, a tiny stream be- 
low. As we sank lower, we knotted 
ourselves grotesquely about a cone- 
like hill, twisting above, below, in 
circles—with space-defying antics 
dropped 2000 feet. 

Crickets crying a high-noon, grass 
and crag-tipped mountains, eager 
green and sunlit valley. The tang of 
Spring. I’m going backwards from 
Summer to June from June to April 
and ahead is December. Lovely 
vistas of mountain, hill and dale 
stretching away in the glorious sun- 
shine, rolling in a savage, poignant 
beauty with a village nestling afar. 
Ten miles we go to drop that little 
mile springing and whirling, diving 
beneath the earth and skirting the 
grim precipice and diving again. 

The valley is one of the world’s 
rare hits at painting beauty whether 
one leaps from fertile meadow to 
grey and snow-gripped mountain 
tops, or falls from a grey and bar- 
ren heaven to the beautiful bosom 
of earth—from Tehachapi to Calienti 
is a ride for singing Valkyrs 
on iron horses wild with wings— 
a-hoyia-ho! ha-ha! 
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FROM THE ANGELS TO SAN DIEGO 


ND then the Sea—-the fierce 
old sea—the ancient and 
everlasting sea spread us its 
wares, its silken sheen of 

infinite hues in blues and green—its 

delicately laced camisoles resting on 
the pale, gold bosom of the land; 
ghost islands and the shadow of 
the shades of hills—the indistinct 
thought of yellows, purples and 
browns. Silent was the sea beneath 
the thunder of the moving sun and 
sand, no word nor murmur, lying like 

a dream on the edge of the earth. 

Then the land, the slow and mighty 
land, stretching from the lace-edged 
mountains, swept with snow, stepped 
down to the eyes of the sea—the land 
rose and stood erect toward Heaven 
—the brown and velvet of its skirts 
torn and bedraggled and yet mag- 
nificent—above the sea it loomed and 
frowned. O beautiful, too beautiful 
world, soft La Jolla sleeping in the 
sun beneath Indian blankets! But 
still the sea—the grim old sea, the 
ancient and eternal sea—spread us 
its wares. 

Silks, impalpable, imponderable, 
diaphanous, sheer as shine, gay as 
the laughter of God; velvets luscious, 
deep and rustling. Great sheets of 
beaten gold with little innocent ham- 
mer-marks, wide quilts of shimmer- 
ing silver, blankets of flowing fleece 
and films of fire. Then—San Diego: 
hedges of gerania, fields of callas— 
star-eyed palms—dark fingers of 
land pointing seaward and the clus- 
tered, smoking city. The flash of 
white and angry teeth upon the sand 
gnashing, gnashing, gnashing—a 
slim dark finger of God beyond La 
Jolla touching the sea and saying: 
“Peace be still’. 

Roses and lilies, marigolds, gold 
mustard, yellow poppies and crimson 
gerania. Lead purple and grey are 
earth and sky and sea—save the roll 
= tumble of blue and silver tipped 
hills. 
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Beneath the bosom of the Peaceful 
Ocean, lies the Wrath of God, and 
underneath this wrath, the bones of 
the sleeping dead; white bones, and 
grey and black, shredded flesh and 
eyes that see not—bones and bones 
and ships and stones, layer and layer 
and century on century and crime on 
sorrow and sigh. 


GRADUATES 


Pag HE July Crisis, which is pub- 
lished June 20th, will con- 
tain, as usual, a review of 
Negro education for the year. 

It is always difficult to get these re- 
turns in time for publication, and 
many persons are annually disap- 
pointed. We are asking all persons 
who are to receive the Bachelor’s 
degree or any higher degree in arts 
or any professional degree to write 
us stating the facts and sending a 
good clear photograph. We cannot 
promise to return the photographs 
and we cannot promise to publish 
every picture that comes to us, but 
we shall publish as large a number as 
possible. May we ask heads of 
schools to send in data concerning 
their college graduates at the earliest 
possible moment. Unfortunately we 
cannot publish much concerning high 
school graduates. 


“PRINCE” CHALLOUGHLCZILCZISE 


RINCE” CHALLOUGHL- 
CZILCZISE, who has op- 
| erated in Oklahoma, Illinois 
and Canada, is now giving 
his attention to Colorado. This 
makes it our duty to say in plain 
words that the “Prince” is a fraud 
and a liar, and the public is hereby 
warned against him. We have al- 
ready a long list of his victims, and 
would be glad to have more in case 
we are reluctantly compelled to soil 
our pages with the details of his 
career. 








HOLIDAY—A PLAY* 





OTTieE B. GRAHAM 





Characters 
Marat Cote ..uie< cence A noted actress 
Claire Mead......... A school girl, colored 
Sree ree A colored maid 
Friends (....... Mr. Barter—her manager 
~ eh eee Two other men 
Margot {...... Two fashionable women 





Time: The present. 
Place: A popular white summer resort and 
beach. 


Scene 1. 


see ROOM in the summer cottage 
of Margot Cottell. A long Dutch 
window opens from the back of the room 
upon a stoop. A shorter, ordinary win- 
dow also is in the back of the room. 
Entrances are at left and right sides, one 
leading to anteroom and front door, and 
the other to another room in the house. It 
is late morning and breakfast time for the 
lady. She is breakfasting from a serving 
table on a chaise-longue. The morning is 
very dark and cloudy. There is heard con- 
tinuously the distant roar of the ocean. 

Margot—This is good coffee, Bertie. Do 
fix some for yourself and come eat with me. 
This dreary morning gets on my nerves. 
It grows darker. Just look! I suppose 
we'll need the lights on. 

Bertie—Yes, Madame, I’ll come. The 
morning is dark. It certainly ain’t no day 
to make you feel happy. 

Margot—Something makes me feel 
frightened inside, Bertie. Did you ever 
have a scared kind of feeling way in here— 
for no reason whatever? 

Bertie—(Placing a chair and plate for 
herself) —-Yes, Madame, I know. I’ve had 
it, I certainly have. 

Margot—Did anything happen after you 
had it? 

Bertie—Well, not always, but most times 
it did. Maybe nothing partic’lar, but just 
little troubles in general, you know. Yes, 
ma’am, I know that feeling. 

Margot—It just feels as though my heart 
would jump out, and for no reason. 

Bertie—Sometimes the reason is there, 
but you just can’t think of it, ma’am. 

Margot—(Looking quickly at the maid) 

Why do you say that? 
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Bertie—Oh, nothing, ma’am; just be- 
cause it is sometimes. 

Margot — (Laughing) — Not 
though, eh, Bertie? 

Bertie—Well, no’m, not always.—Er—is 
something wrong with the toast, madame? 

Margot—(Not attending)—When it is 
dreary, the ocean makes more noise than 
ever. 

Bertie—Madame, you have not tasted 
your toast. 

Margot—Just want coffee. (They sit 
for a few moments sipping coffee.) Some- 
how I believe I won’t act to-night. 

Bertie—Oh, Madame! 

Margot—(Absently)—I don’t—feel up to 
it, Bertie. (The girl sits awkwardly star- 
ing at her mistress.) 

Margot—(Still absent-mindedly)—Chilly 
—dark—a fine summer morning! Just be- 
cause I had planned the visit for to-day. 
And still my holiday is postponed. 

Bertie—Is there to be a holiday, ma’am? 

Margot—Yes, Bertie, there is to be. It 
has been postponed now for, oh, a number 
of years. I’m going to take it this time— 
soon as this contract ends. 

Bertie—Oh yes, ma’am. I s’pose you do 
need some vacation like other folks. Every- 
one else is enjoying the summer, and you 
just keep on acting to please them. Sure, 
you must get worn out, still tain’t every 
actress as is good enough to be called on 
for special performances. 

Margot—Oh no, I don’t mean just that— 
perhaps I do need rest, but it isn’t rest I 
want—lI’m too in love with my part. Yes, 
it is rest I want too. Rest from an awful 
longing. Now, here it is summer again— 
summer, and I am suffering the same 
thing.—It’s all tom-foolery—sacrilege. But 
society demands it. No, it isn’t rest, it’s 
—(shrugs her shoulders)—Every year, 
every year, I look forward to the summer. 
I know that I must let the winter go for 
work, but there is summer which is com 
ing—and then summer comes and the same 
thing happens. Here comes another offer: 
“Take it—take it—ah Madame! The peo- 
ple want you! Just a short contract! 
Madame! Madame!” Bah! What do I 
care about the people? Anything pleases 
them—the people! But I am worried half 


always 








to death, and so I say yes. Then the sum- 
mer goes, Still I have not done it. I—I 
am criminal! I swear I will have my holi- 
day! Not a vacation, but a holiday. 

Bertie—Oh, oh, Madame, when you talk 
like that you ain’t talking to me, I—I know! 
You said some o’ those same things once 
before. Madame, you are tired. Maybe 
you ought to rest before your guests come 
to lunch. Breakfast is a little late this 
morning, you know, ma’am, and they’re due 
at noon, so you said. If Madame wants, 
maybe when they arrive—— 

Margot—Hush, hush! Don’t talk to me 
of guests. Not of these guests. What do 
I care for them, or they for me? In two 
blinks of my eye they would not speak to me 
if—under certain conditions. Ah it’s just 
the world, Bertie. Go make the coffee hot; 
it’s about the only thing worth partaking 
of on such bleak summer days. (Maid goes 
out. Margot goes over to window.) Good 
Lord, it’s dark out there! And yesterday 
was so beautiful and—why yesterday was 
scorching. Well, I’ll go to-morrow, if it’s 
the last—thing I do. The day should be a 
pleasant one. Oh dear! 

Bertie—(Entering)—Here’s hot coffee, 
ma’am. (She seems still a bit wary of the 
lady.) If it’s too strong, maybe you can’t 
sleep. 

Margot—Why do I want to sleep, girl? 
What’s the matter? This smells good—Oh, 
listen to that ocean! Every time I hear it 
I imagine it is washing away something 
dear to me,—dashing its poor life out.—- 
Bertie! (She grasps the frightened girl by 
the wrist.) Kneel here by me, child. (She 
looks hard at the girl’s face.) Don’t be 
alarmed, young idiot. I just wanted to look 
at your skin. It’s beautiful, Bertie—I—I 
just wondered whether I might brown 
well.—My next réle will require it. 

Bertie—(Busying around at nothing)— 
If—Madame—I—er— 

Margot—Take this stuff  away—oh, 
bring it back—no, that’s right—go on. I 
believe it grows a bit lighter, thank heaven. 

Bertie—(Stopping nervously on her way 
out with the tea wagon)—If—if—Madame 
wants to use my brown powder— 

(Margot has a little fit of laughter, hearty 
and indulgent. In the midst of it there is 
a sudden agitated knocking from without. 
Before the maid can open the long window 
it bursts open and a tall, slender girl, 
wrapped in a cape, comes in. She is col- 
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ored and very comely. She hesitates within 
the entrance, panting and convulsive. The 
maid, Bertie, starts to her, but waits to 
see what Madame will do. Margot is dazed 
as she rises and stands staring at the vis- 
itor. For a moment the three stand gazing, 
none seeming to know what to do. The girl 
iz Claire Meade.) 

Claire—(Trying to be calm and to an- 
nounce herself) —I—I am—(She is over- 
come with tears. Standing with out- 
stretched arms in the doorway, she makes a: 
silent appeal.) 

Claire—Please! Please! (She drops to 
the floor in a little heap. Margot nods dis- 
missal to the maid, who leaves reluctantly, 
not hiding her curiosity.) 

(The sobbing girl jumps up from the floor 
upon the approach of Madame, and forcing 
back her tears, stands erect. Margot starts 
as though she would caress her, but holds 
back. Claire sees this and speaks.) 

Claire—Ah, Madame, you will come and 
do so when I have told you; when you 
know how lonely I am you will take me in 
your arms as though I were your child. 
My life is so queer, everything for me is 
so dull; this day is so dark.—Whoever saw 
a morning in summer so black—so chilly! 
It frightened me because I was so lonely! 
(Margot unable to withstand the sobbing 
voice of the pathetic little figure, takes her 
almost madly into her arms and leads her 
to the chaise-longue, soothing her tears.) 


Margot—Poor, poor little girl! There, 
there, don’t be sad. I know, you were 
lonely—lonely—I know, I know. (After a 


moment of comforting)—Tell me child, what 
under heaven’s sun made you come to me? 
People seldom are real in my presence be- 
cause—because I am—Madame Cotell.—Oh, 
I hate it now. Child, why did you come? 

Claire—Because I knew you were—I—I 
used to know you when you lived across 
from my uncle and me in Mersville. (Mar- 
got starts slightly, but listens intently.) 
You lived in that pretty yellow stone house. 
I used to watch you come and go from my 
play-room window, and when you had gone 
down the street I would try so hard to walk 
like you. You were the wife of every fine 
prince in my fairy-tale books; when you 
came over to see uncle I tried to talk like 
you. Oh, I remember so well—when you 
took me for walks and held me on your 
knee—I—I thought I was in paradise.— 
Then you went away. You came over to 
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talk with uncle one night in a hard storm. 
Uncle would not let me stay that night; I 
was sent off to bed, and I never saw you any 
more. It was all like a child’s pretty dream. 
I used to call you Miss Marjorie. Oh, it’s 
been so long a time, I’m sure you must have 
forgotten. 

Margot—(Looking steadily at the girl) — 
No, I remember quite well. 

Claire—It—it must be that I remember 
you so well all the time because you were 
the only lovely woman I ever knew in my 
home. 

Margot—Ah, you have been frightfully 
lonesome, child. 

Claire—Madame, I am sick of it here! 
School was far better, even though I was 
always anxious to get away. I believe there 
is not another colored person around here 
except your maid. Since uncle died I have 
lived with a great-aunt. I don’t know any- 
thing about her. I never saw her before 
his death. And—and—somehow I—I do 
not believe she is any kin to me at all. She 
never talks at the right time, and, oh it’s 
terrible! This is a summer resort—a place 
for a good time, and everybody has it but 
me. They’re all white—I don’t want to go 
with them—but I am absolutely alone! 

Margot—Why did you come here, Claire? 

Claire—Oh—you—remember my name? 

Margot—To be sure I do! Why did you 
choose this place for the summer? 

Claire—(Bursting into sobs)—Oh, I 
didn’t choose it! I did not choose it! I 
tell you I don’t believe she’s any kin to me 
—Miss Jenson! She acts all the time as 
though she were being directed, still there’s 
no one to direct her. She made the doctor 
say I must come here for the climate, and 
I’m not ill! I’m just lonely—I want Uncle. 
He’s the only mother I ever knew.—And— 
and this morning was so black—it is get- 
ting lighter now—I just could not stay in 
that big cottage and hear the ocean all by 
myself. I knew you were here. I saw 
you play in “Crinoline” the other night— 
and—I—I— 

Margot—You came because you knew— 
that—I—was— 

Claire—Colored. 

(Margot had expected this and go is not 
surprised. She sits thinking for a moment.) 

Margot—(Calmly)—It’s really good to 
hear someone say it. This masquerading, 
once entered into, is not so easily put aside. 
I took a big chance when it came to me, 
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and circumstances swept me on.—Once 
started I had to—go on. I pleased the peo- 
ple and they gave me this fame. I lost 
old ties and friends for it—this fame; but 
I could not go back—I needed the money 
for—I needed the money. 

Bertie—(Entering)—Will you have the 
table prepared for lunch, madame? 

Margot—No, Bertie, I shall not. It is 
time for them to arrive, but there will be 
no need for lunch. (Bertie looks surprised.) 
That will be all right, Bertie. You may go. 

(Bertie starts out to the next room, but 
the bell rings and she turns back to 
answer it.) 

Claire—(Rising to leave)—Madame Co- 
tell, you have been so kind. I shall go now. 
Perhaps some other— 

Bertie—(Reéntering with cards on a 
tray)—The guests, Madame. 

Margot— (Pushing Claire gently upon the 
seat from which she has just arisen) Have 
them enter, Bertie.—You’re not going now, 
Claire, child. Sit there and be perfectly at 
home. 

(The maid ushers ix the distinguished- 
lcoking party of five,—three men and two 
women. They exchange greetings with Mar- 
got.) 

One of the Women—Ah, the weather is 
wretched to-day. So dark! 

Margot—Yes. I thought perhaps it would 
prevent your coming. 

First Man—Now, now, Margot, weather 
never keeps one from a luncheon engage- 
ment! (The others laugh.) 

Barter—You’re not Margot Cotell to-day. 
What’s wrong? 


Margot—Oh, fatigue I suppose. It’s the 
day—and the ocean. I’m so glad it’s grow- 
ing more like daytime. Goodness! Every- 


time the ocean roars it drowns me. (The 
women are busy pretending to listen to the 
conversation and taking in Claire at the 
same time. The girl, seeing this, becomes 
interested in a book.) 

Barter—Ha, ha, ha, that is the way these 
grey days get on the nerves sometimes. But 
let me say what— 

Second Man—(Turning from other con- 
versation)—I say, Barter, spring the news 
on Madame. 

First Man—Yes, yes—she’ll like to hear 
it. 

Margot—Pardon if I am abrupt. I shal! 
not entertain you to-day, Mr. Barter. I 








shall not even ask you to sit. 
but 

Barter—Oh, then we'll just charge it to 
Dame Temperament and lunch out. (They 
laugh.) But first hear the new proposition. 
Margot Cotell’s fame will be doubled! Now 
folks! 

(The others stand around ready to chime 
in, but Margot stands very still, half de- 
fiant, half frightened, yet very composed 
withal.) 

Margot—It will be of no use, Mr. Barter 
I am breaking my contract to-night—now. 

(There is quite a little commotion at this, 
but it does not seem to affect Margot. She 
still stands quietly. Mr. Barter is quite 
alarmed, yet he does not believe her.) 

Barter—Ye gods, this is temperament, 
Madame! Just what’s the trouble may I 
ask? 

Margot— (With a short cynical laugh, and 
slowly)—You will want me no longer, sir. 
You, nor any of them. Ah, you conceive 
in a flash a vital idea. 

(This as his keen eyes search her then 
shift to Claire upon the chaise-longue. 
Claire ‘has been watching the whole pro- 
cedure from over her book.) 


Barter—(With pointed shrewdness)— 
Who is our interesting little friend? 

Margot—(In what is almost a retort)— 
She will prove more interesting than you 
might imagine. She is Claire Meade, my 
daughter, who is with me now from school, 
for good. 

(This produces a shock. There is no word 
spoken for the space of a half minute. 
Then Margot, shaking her head gently, goes 
to Claire, who sits rigid, staring at the 
woman, her book dropped to the floor, her 
lips parted but dumb.) 

Margot—(Forgetting everyone else and 
talking only to Claire)—I know—I know— 
it was—you’ll understand Claire, you’ll un- 
derstand! No, you will not! You must, 
Claire, child, you must understand! Your 
father died; you were too precious not to 
have the best; there was no one to get it 
for you but me! (Calming herself) Your 
father died and I went to the stage. Why? 
Because it fascinated me and I was young 
enough to yield to fascination. It was vau- 
deville, and I made enough with what my 
husband had left, to keep a woman for baby 
and the home. Then I went to a stock com- 
pany for bigger pay, and let a neighbor, 
a dear old friend, take you. He was a wid- 


I am sorry, 
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ower and he loved children. I had to make 
the money, and to do so I left you with him. 
—Yes, you do remember me, child. I came 
whenever I could to be with you. We kept 
putting off telling you until I came home 
for good. I know it sounds incredible—I 
know—but it was the only way to manage. 
There was no trade for me, no other pro- 
fession. The company was white, so they 
took it for granted—they never asked me 
my race, I never told them. I worked hard 
and they liked me; a big producer starred 
me. It meant the loss of my people and 
old ties, but—it also meant the very best 
for you. Still it did not mean having you, 
but I kept putting off just a little longer. 
Your old guardian loved you dearly. When 
he died I was sure that I would come im- 
mediately to take you, but just then, came 
this contract for the summer. I swore I 
would not make it, but I let myself be per- 
suaded, declaring it would be the last time. 
I sent this woman who is with you; she 
seemed gentle and kind. Oh Claire, God 
knows I’m sorry! I had you come here from 
school because I wanted you near me. Oh, 
I was coming for you,—to tell you,—to 
bring you home with me to have a holiday 
—a real holiday—more than a vacation. 
I’ve planned for it so long. My heart has 
ached, has done nothing but ache. Fame 
is nothing, child, I only— 

Claire—Hush! Don’t tell me any more. 
You have let me live in cold luxury with 
a poor old man pitifully trying to mother 
me, when I should have had some kind of 
woman-mother. I should have loved her, 
had we had to dig in a ditch together. 
You—— 

Margot—But Claire, child, do listen—— 

Claire—No! All this time I’ve wanted 
you and never, never knew. It was your 
selfish ambition that made you leave me 
behind. What harm could there have been 
if you had let me know that I had a mother? 
As I know myself, I sprang from some com- 
forting myth told by a soothing old man.— 
Heartaches! Longing! I’ve had just a 
thumping pain where my heart ought to be. 
You didn’t care—you— 

(The visitors are spellbound and they 
stand watching, touched in spite of them- 
selves.) 

Margot—Claire, Claire, child you’re young 
—you can’t see! You still want me, child 
you do! 

Claire—No! 


Look at them there, waiting 
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for you to say it isn’t so—to say it’s just 
a whim or something. You’re used to being 
one of them. What are you going to change 
for? How—how do I know you are my 
mother? I’m still lonesome—I’m going! 

(At this the girl turns and runs out by 
the way she entered, knocking over a chair 
in her mad flight. Margot drops to her 
knees catching the chair in her arms as 
she does so. She has held herself somewhat 
in restraint up to this point, but the doubt 
in her child is more than she can stand. 
Hysterical, she clutches the chair, scream- 
ing until it is taken from her.) 

Margot—Don’t let her say that—don’t! 
Don’t!—Oh, Claire, my baby! Claire! 
Claire! 

(The guests all move slowly to the door 
with the exception of Mr. Barter, who lays 
down his hat and cane and starts with the 
maid who has come in, to the crazed woman. 
The curtain descends as her calls rend the 
air.) 

Scene 2. 

Same room at dusk. There is still the 
sound of the ocean. The window curtains 
are partly drawn. Margot is lying on the 
chaise-longue in negligée. A small stand 
bearing medicines and glasses is near by. 

In the center of the room Mr. Barter is 
talking in whispers to a group of seamen in 
oil skins. The maid is attending the woman. 
As the seamen start out, their coats rattle, 
and Margot starts up wildly. 

Margot—Go back to the ocean! Why are 
you here? The ocean! The ocean! Don’t 
you hear it laughing, blustering, crashing 


out there! Why are you here? Ah—— 

Barter—It is all right, Madame, it is 
all right. They will find her. You must 
be quiet. 


Bertie—Oh, Madame, you must be calm. 
The doctor said you must be quiet or— 
Oh, Madame you will be quiet? 

Margot—You have not brought Claire. 
Why? 

Seaman—Our men are searching steadily, 
ma’am. The water is rough to-day. We've 
sighted a drifting skiff and we’re trying to 
reach it. We think— 


Second Seaman—Don’t worry ma’am we'll 
reach it. 

Third Seaman—(Looking through win- 
dow)—The water’s getting rougher. 

Barter—All right, men, let’s go. Reach 
that skiff! 


(Turning to maid) I'll run over 
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to the theatre, then I’ll come back. Take 
care. 

Bertie—Yes sir. 

(She returns from seeing the men out to 
Margot who has sat staring hard since she 
last spoke. Bertie gets her to lie down then 
sits by her side. The ocean grows louder.) 

Margot—(Sitting up)—Listen, Claire, 
listen! 

Bertie—Yes, yes, Madame, it is the ocean. 
Do lie down. Don’t listen to it. 

Margot—No, no, child, it is applause. 
Hear how they call for me. More! I must 
get back into my part. (Bertie looks on, 
frightened, while Margot goes into acting.) 
Ah, sir, and here’s a rose; it has a symbol. 
Know you it? ’Twas mine, ’tis yours. No 
go, sir, and ponder o’er the symbol. (She 
waits for an imagined cue, pantomining all 
the while.) Ah, but if you stay our secret 
is given away! It is not yet time for that. 
Ah, you will go! Here comes my cousin 
Clara. (Changing from acting at the 
sound of the name she has spoken.) Clara 
—Clara—Claire! Claire! Claire! 

Bertie—(Running to her)—Madame Co- 
tell! Please! Come! 

Margot Cotell—Madame Cotell! Why, I 
am Marjorie Meade, you know, but of course 
I shall take another name for my work. 
Go, Claire, darling, sit there and hear my 
new lines. 

Bertie—Now, now, Madame, do come. I 
am Bertie. Come, lie down before the doc- 
tor returns. 

Margot—There now, they’re applauding 
again. I must get back into the part. (Act- 
ing again) 

Rush on, my brain—I cannot comprehend 

things infinitesimal! 

I cannot grasp the things that sweep 

me on. 

I cannot leave the cloud-realms,—yet 

The abstract drowns me—utterly, utterly. 

Poor despairing mortal, I. This is mad- 

ness! 

(Hearing the waves again) Why do they 
applaud in the midst of my lines! Why do 
they not—Ah, they have gone, and left the 
ocean in their place! And it is laughing— 
shouting at me! Stop it!—Oh, my baby! 
Claire!—Baby! Bring her back! She falls 
screaming to the floor.) 

Bertie—(Running to her)—Oh, poor, poor 
Madame If you had just kept quiet. Oh 
—oh—I can% do a thing! (Wringing her 
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hands and running to the window and open- 
ing it.) Hey! Mister! Please come in here 
at once. Yes! To the front; I’ll let you 
in! (Over the woman) You poor, poor 
darling. Anyhow you’ve showed ’em you 
could be great. I know you suffered. (Goes 
to let the man in. He is one of the seamen.) 

Bertie—Just help me get her on the 
chaise longue. 

Seaman—Right! There 
what’re you gonna do? Give’er some more 
medicine? Too much dope in this here. 

Bertie—Thank you I can manage now. 
She’s coming to. If she just didn’t hear 
those waves! They do sound awful.—Poor 
Madame (tending her). (To seaman) Are 
people stirring much? 

Seaman—Wa’al, they ain’t just up on 
what’s happened. They know we’re search- 
ing for someone. We don’t know awrsef 
whether the miss is out there or whether 
she run away. They’re nearin’ that skiff 
though. 

Bertie—Do they know Madame Cotell is 
connected with the affair? 

Seaman—Oh, well, I guess it’s ‘bout 
sneaked around now that she’s—she’s col- 
ored. Course this here’s a kind of swellish 
neighborhood, whole place is in fact, and I 
guess— 

Bertie—(Flaring up)—Well, what’n the 
devil’s that got to do with it! She didn’t 
bother a darned soul unless they came after 
her. She never told nobody what she was 
because nobody asked her. I’d like to tell 
these white guys something around here. I 
may not be so doggoned high-up, but I cer- 
tainly know the real stuff when I see it. 
Margot Cotell’s got in her what a lot o’ 
folks around here need, and need bad! She 
took the chance that came to her, and she’s 
let ’em know what she is. 

Seaman—(Noticing Margot stirring)— 
Hey! Yer wakin’ her up! (He goes out 
while he can.) 

Bertie—(Turning quickly to Margot)— 
Oh, I’m sorry! I didn’t go to make all that 
fuss, Madame. 

Margot—What is the trouble Bertie? 
Shouldn’t I be at the—What is it?—Why— 

Bertie—(Giving her something to quiet 
her)—Now, Madame, you must be very still. 


yare. Now 
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(The bell rings sharply. Bertie answers 
and returns with Mr. Barter who is a bit 
excited.) 

Barter—How do you feel now Madame? 
Fine, fine! I'll just tell you this right 
now. The people screamed for Margot 
Cotell! The understudy can’t hold them. 
Madame must return regardless. 


Margot—(As though it were all just 
dawning on her) Did you tell them Margot 
Cotell is colored? 

Barter—It is never to be mentioned again. 

Margot—Has my child been found? 


Bertie—(She has been looking out of 
the window.) Pardon, Madame, but the—the 
—the men are—are coming. 

(Barter and Margot both turn, asking the 
same question with their eyes.) 

Bertie—Yes—yes—they—they have some- 
thing! It’s—it’s the wrap she wore—and— 
a shoe—and—Oh! (Hiding her face in her 
hands) 

(Margot sits very still. She is strangely 
calm.) 

Margot—(Motioning to Mr. Barter)—Go 
meet them, Mr. Barter. (He leaves the 
room hesitating) I am all right. 

(This calm surprises Bertie, but as soon 
as the man has left the room Margot 
changes.) 

Margot (Rising)—Come here, 
quick! Away from the window! Now sit 
here! Stay! If you follow me I'll stran- 
gle you. (She is wild again and talking 
in loud whispers. She flings the long win- 
dow open.) You dare! (This as Bertie starts 
after her. The girl is too frightened to 
start again.) Old waves, you have not 
called in vain! You led her through this 
door and out again. Now I’m coming, and 
we'll have our holiday together. (Her wild 
laughter floats back as she dashes away. 
Mr. Barter and the other men come as she 
vanishes. They and the maid run to the 
long window. The men go after her. Ber- 
tie stands on the stoop outside the long win- 
dow, staring after them. A final, wild, vic- 
torious scream comes back, and Bertie falls, 
fainting where she stands. The men do not 
overtake Margot. Only the roar of the 
ocean is heard as the curtain falls.) 


Bertie, 
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YRIST of the solemn hour, 
Day’s onfall brings thy power 





With a deluge of delight, 
All enravishing the night. 





7 HE principal of Cheyney has stated his 
case in THE Crisis for April, and it is 

courteously agreed by THE Crisis that the 

opposite point of view ought to be stated. 

Let us first examine his “facts” on page 
253. 

1. “The state law admits of no segrega- 
tion,” yet it admits the statements in the 
official catalog of Cheyney for this current 
year page 8, quoted verbatim: “The Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers is not designed 
for immature youth, but to develop Negro 
teachers.” While the principal is correct as 
to the letter of the Pennsylvania state 
school law, yet its state officials are allowed 
to break both its letter and spirit, nd we 
who protest that this is wrong are called full 
of “blind prejudice”, “bad manners”, “vio- 
lent language”, etc. We must keep quiet 
and see men like Mr. Hill encourage prac- 
tical segregation, which he knows, as well 
as we, leads sooner or later to legal segre- 
gation, for in a state like Pennsylvania ra- 
cia] segregation only has come in those mat- 
ters in which the colored people allowed 
themselves to be segregated. Why, if he 
is perfectly in earnest about having a bona 
fide State Normal School, does he make it 
clear that the Cheyney is for Negro Teach- 
ers, unless the state officials have demanded 
this of him in return for their giving Chey- 
ney state normal status? 

-2. “Cheyney as a private school was avow- 
edly for colored students. Under the state, 
it continues its primary service to the race, 
but must admit any qualified applicant with- 
out regard to race, color, or creed.” 

The private school status of Cheyney is 
a matter of history, truly, and now its pub- 
lic status is just the troublesome thing. 
Private institutions can be much more nar- 
row in their civic and social lines if they 
like, but the moment they become public in 
the sense that they are entirely supported 
and governed by the state, that moment 
they should have no special race, color, or 
creed in view, and Cheyney under its present 
form does have a distinctly avowed ra- 
cial cast, Negro; and further, its distance 
from the West Chester State Normal School, 
only six miles from Cheyney, makes it ap- 
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parent that the state, in setting apart Chey- 
ney, only did it because it was Negro. There 
are not in all the state of Pennsylvania 
two other state normal schools so close to- 
gether. The statement of Cheyney’s prin- 
cipal that Cheyney “must admit any quali- 
fied applicant without regard to race, color, 
or creed” loses all of its force, therefore, 
because even if any white persons wanted 
to attend Cheyney because of its nearness 
to them, they would inevitably choose West 
Chester instead, and any Negro not espe- 
cially welcomed at West Chester, would be 
all the more liable to mistreatment because 
a “Negro” State Normal is only six miles 
away across the Chester hills in the form of 
Cheyney. On December 20, 1922, in the 
presence of Dr. E. T. Hinson and the Rev. 
J. R. Logan of Philadelphia, a committee 
with one of the writers, seeking the truth 
of the Cheyney question, were informed 
by the principal of the West Chester State 
Normal School, Dr. Smith, that he would 
prefer to see the thirty-five colored stu- 
dents in his institution go to Cheyney, be- 
cause he felt Cheyney could do more for 
them than he could. He said he had no 
personal prejudice, but his student body 
ostracised them. So Cheyney is to solve the 
race question in Pennsylvania’s state educa- 
tional system by demonstrating how a 
“Negro” school can be a perfect haven of 
refuge to unwanted and mistreated Negro 
pupils. Our whole race might as well leave 
America because we are on the whole largely 
unwanted and mistreated! 

8. It is clear that the third point, “Any 
qualified colored student may attend any 
other Pennsylvania State Normal School,” 
depends on the foregoing. The very exist- 
ence of Cheyney as a State Normal School 
now makes the cordial welcome of a col- 
ored applicant to other State Normals more 
and more unlikely. If the state educational 
officials will wink at the law in allowing a 
state school to publish in its catalog a dis- 
tinct racial name and appeal, and to carry 
this out in practice, will they be any more 
considerate of law in the attendance of 
races at schools where they are not wanted, 
and only grudgingly allowed? Our eleven 
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segregated public schools in Philadelphia 
are part and parcel of this system of public 
officials in Pennsylvania winking at the law. 
When it comes to Negroes, the law is either 
disobeyed or cleverly evaded, and it is always 
some Negro, like the principal of Cheyney 
and others who have his peculiar slant on 
the race question, who help our public of- 
ficials disregard the spirit of the law. Chey- 
ney as a private school was all right; but 
as a public school it now becomes the very 
keystone in the arch of segregation through- 
out the state. Our principal of the Phila- 
delphia Normal School made public to an 
assembly of his students that he deprecated 
the attendance of colored students because 
they could not be “placed” after graduation, 
knowing well that they could only teach 
in “Jim Crow” schools. Now, if the logic 
of Cheyney’s principal is followed, he will 
gladly accept the unwanted students from 
Philadelphia Normal and West Chester, and 
Philadelphia’s Board of Education will 
further break both letter and spirit of the 
law by increasing its numbers of Jim Crow 
schools, to furnish teaching places for 
Cheyney’s product. There would then be ab- 
solutely no dif.erence, racially speaking, be- 
tween education in Pennsylvania and that 
in Georgia. 

4. The fact of there being more colored 
students in other State Normals of Penn- 
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sylvania than ever before does not alter the 
fact that they are there because they are 
determined to have an education for their 
life work, and not because they are wanted 
there. Dr. Smith’s frank statement as to 
how he felt about his thirty-five colored stu- 
dents is eloquent enough on this point. We 
are glad there are more students in Chey- 
ney, too, for we have never been opposed 
to Cheyney as a training school for teach- 
ers. We are opposed to it as a State Nor- 
mal School because it practically imposes 
segregation, while masking behind legal 
phrases. 

5. This final “point” of Cheyney’s prin- 
cipal, that there is no student at Cheyney 
who has not deliberately chosen to attend 
that school is too clever by half. It guar- 
antees the present, when Cheyney can ac- 
commodate only a few over one hundred 
students in its dormitories. It does not 
guarantee the future, when the state will 
have been asked to enlarge the plant and 
provide for the unwanted colored students 
of West Chester and Philadelphia Normal 
and others. Does the simplest mind suppose 
that $800,000 for a Normal School for 
Negro Teachers will be spent for no pur- 
pose at all? Cheyney’s principal knows bet- 
ter than that, and he knows that we know 
it, too. Ask Pennsylvania State Senator 
McDade, who introduced the bill which made 
Cheyney a Normal School in 1920, why he 
was opposed to the Civil Rights Bill also up 
before the Pennsylvania legislature that 
year. Ask the Haverford township Negro 
voters why they “cut” McDade, and sized 
up their impression of the “Cheyney State 
Normal” and of its principal, from this im- 
pressive incident. No man can serve two 
masters. We admire the fine gifts of Chey- 
ney’s principal as a literary man and a poet, 
but because of this indefensible position of 
his on segregation, which he denies, but 
does not disprove, we must oppose his public 
educational policy as unsound and hurtful. 

In the school situation at Morton, Penn- 
sylvania, we have an actual example of how 
the segregated school system as promoted by 
Cheyney works out in practice. In 1915, 
the school board at Morton within the same 
county as Cheyney, condemned the old 
school building and taxed all the citizens, 
colored and white alike to build a new one. 
But when the new school building was 
opened, they lined up all the colored chil- 
dren behind two teachers, supplied by Chey- 
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ney, and marched them back to the old, 
condemned and dilapidated building and 
gave them all of the old school-books, while 
the white children were given the privilege 
of attending the new school fully equipped 
with the newest books and appliances. 

The State having the bird, the cage and 
the appendages, that is, the colored State 
Normal School, the colored school buildings 
throughout the state to give its graduates 
employment, and the children conveniently 
segregated out of line with the work of the 
established state authorities, the next step 
will be to again legalize what has been il- 
legally done; and we shall have in law, as 
well as in fact, a complete segregated school 
system for the entire state. In fact, it has 
already been hinted that the principal of the 
Cheyney State Normal School for Colored 
Teachers will be the first colored assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction hav- 
ing charge of the colored work. 

But why do we need to establish, at great 
expense to the State, a 14th Standard Nor- 
mal School at Cheyney when there is one 
already established at West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, which is only six miles from Chey- 
ney and where both colored and white stu- 
dents seeking a Normal School education 
have had all their needs supplied for more 
than a generation. The School Code pro- 
vides that “there shall be thirteen Normal 
School Districts in this Commonwealth, as 
now provided, and one State Normal School 
in each District. Delaware, Chester, Bucks 
and Montgomery Counties shall be the first 
Normal School District, and the State Nor- 
mal School in West Chester shall be the 
State Normal School in this District.” The 
public school system of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania is for the purpose of giving a general 
education to all of its citizens in the stand- 
ards of knowledge, and if any colored teach- 
ers have any “special needs,” they should 
go to special schools under private owner- 
ship. 

The facts show that Cheyney is not le- 
gally a State Normal School. The Act of 
April 26, 1921, gave the State Board of 
Education the right to inquire into the pur- 
chase of the Cheyney Training School For 
Teachers, under which Act the State Board 
of Education purchased a school plant 
worth $300,000 for only $75,000; but said 
Act did not say that Cheyney should be the 
14th State Normal School within the first 
Normal School District, only six miles away 
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from the State Normal School at West Ches- 
ter. 

Notwithstanding, and in spite of the law 
as hereinbefore stated, but despite his as- 
sertions to the contrary, Dr. Finnegan, 
State Superintendent of Education, and one 
of the editors of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, advertises in said Journal, Chey- 
ney, as a colored school, along with the other 
State Normal Schools as follows: “Cheyney: 
for Colored Teachers.” 

By legally establishing, designating and 
maintaining Cheyney as a State Normal 
School, the State Superintendent of educa- 
tion must have one or all of the following 
purposes in view, to wit: He must be try- 
ing to dignify and give status to the head 
and principal of the school at Cheyney, or 
must be attempting or trying to relieve its 
founders and owners of its maintenance and 
upkeep, or he must be setting up as a first 
necessary step a professional school where 
segregated ideas and principles are taught 
and practiced. Be his reasons what they 
may, the effect is the same. Cheyney, as 
constituted, is but the legal beginning of a 
complete segregated school system for the 
State of Pennsylvania. For, when the State 
has spent its money for the purpose of mak- 
ing segregated teachers, it will not hesitate 
to spend the necessary money to make the 
segregated schools, and will not hesitate to 
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drive the colored children from the graded 
schools that are established, into dislocated 
and ill-equipped buildings where one col- 
ored teacher will be compelled to teach all 
of the primary and grammar school grades. 
When we have the bird we buy the cage 
and its appendages. 

Cheyney then, represents a crisis—a de- 
parture from the object and purpose of its 
founders, as well as departure from the 
Northern system of education, where all are 
educated and taught together according to 
their several qualifications and ability, and 
is the necessary link in an effort to estab- 
lish and maintain a segregated system 
where prospective teachers, first, and pupils 
afterwards, are discriminated against and 
segregated according to race and color, the 
Southern custom. 

We are all American citizens, and we 
stand for and demand equal and identical 
school opportunities, both to learn and to 
teach, requiring no special: training, de- 
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manding no special privileges, permitting 
no segregation or discrimination. It is but 
idle folly for the founders and sponsors 
of Cheyney to institute in the State of 
Pennsylvania both the fact and cause of 
segregation without expecting and receiving 
as a necessary corollary its necessary and 
attending evils and effects. Whether the 
principal of Cheyney admits it or not, it is 
a fact, nevertheless, that wherever there 
are separate schools, there always follow 
Jim-Crow cars, segregation in public con- 
veniences, and loss of political status. 





Note: The attitude taken in the fore- 
going article has been approved by the 
Philadelphia Branch, N. A. A. C. P., in 
its regular meeting, April 3, 1923, also by 
many Philadelphia citizens, including Bishop 
L. J. Coppin of the A. M. E. Church, Mr. E. 
W. Henry, Pres. of Citizens Republican 
Club, Dr. William Myers Slowe, the Hon- 
orable A. F. Stevens, Pennsylvania State 
Representative and many others. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NEGRO 
MUSICIANS 
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CarL Diton, National Organizer 
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HEN a score or more of prominent 

musicians and artists hailing from 
different parts of the United States met 
at the national capital during the latter 
part of-the spring of 1919, little did they 
surmise that they were taking an initial 
step toward a national association that 
would, in less than four years, grow to a 
membership of over one thousand with 34 
branches. 

To the association’s first presiding officer, 
Henry Grant, an unusually well-schooled 
musician and educator, should go the honor 
of having made the launching of such an 
invaluable association possible, for it was 
he who called the first conference and who 
laid before it a solid, constructive working 
plan which subsequently became the struc- 
tural foundation of the present national 
organization. 

In connection with the idea of forming 
a national association, however, it is fair 
to record that there were two other promi- 
nent men who were ambitious to perform 
a similar service for the race. In 1914, 





Clarence Cameron White, violinist-com- 
poser and educator, issued a call from Bos- 
ton for a national meeting, but was com- 
pelled to call it off because of the excite- 
ment attending the outbreak of the World 
War. In 1918, Nathaniel Dett, well-known 
composer, issued a similar summons, only 
i» be frustrated by the memorable influenza 
epidemic. It is interesting to note though, 
that the association, young as it is, has 
shown fine political wisdom in choosing 
for its second president the former of these 
two men in recognition of his pio..eer effort 
to bring about closer union among Negro- 
American musicians. 

At present, the most brilliant achieve- 
ment of the National Association of Negro 
Musicians is its conventions. This fact 
should not be under-estimated, for in point 
of constructive thought, to say nothing of 
the vast crowds of people attendant upon 
its evening concert sessions when the 
standing room: of the largest procurable 
auditoriums is at a premium, these con- 
ventions go far towards rivaling those of 
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older and more experienced national asso- 
ciations. Every year brings forth an 
amazing wealth of the noblest kind of talent 
which is, even to the older and more sea- 
soned members, vividly startling. 

The 1919 convention was held in Chicago. 
Irn, 1920, the association convened at New 
York City, the guest of St. Philip’s Protes- 
tunt Episcopal Parish. Nashvi:le received the 
convention in 1921, the Baptist group and 
Fisk University co-operating in the enter- 
tainment and comfort of the delegates. It 
is, however, the consensus of opinion that 
the Columbus, Ohio, convention of 1922, 
characterized by the absolute satisfaction 
of the delegates as to their personal com- 
fort, the total absence of anything that 
savored of graft, and the absolute punc- 
tuality of the sessions, was the masterpiece 
of them all. The character of this year’s 
convention, which will be held at Chicago, 
July 24 to 26 inclusive, remains to be seen. 

The present usefulness of the association 
then, is assured through its annual meet- 
ings. No young Negro musician could pos- 
sibly make this annual pilgrimage without 
getting sufficient inspiration to last a 
twelvemonth. As to its future usefulness, 
much more must be anticipated. To be 
fully effective, it must link itself with other 
large important groups, the School and 
the Church, for the reasons that it must not 
suffer for want of intellectual apprecia- 
tion nor for economic assurance. 


Every school devoted to the education of 
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Negro youth including the subject of music 
in its curriculum, should have a branch of 
the National Association of Negro Musi- 
cians, provided there is not already a 
branch organization in the respective 
municipality, for the association will need 
for its future constituent membership edu- 
cated musicians to carry on the work of 
skilled, scientific organization, which is 
becoming more and more complex every 
day. Its members must have vision, capac- 
ity for creative thought, even more so than 
now, and appreciation for aggressive propa- 
ganda for the future. 

With the co-operation of the Church, the 
National Association of Negro Musicians 
might well do wonders. It should work 
toward the improvement of church music 
by urging the clergy to procure always the 
best trained organists and to do all in their 
power to keep them under the instruction 
of good teachers; to encourage their choir 
members to follow the Azalia Hackley doc- 


trine of cultivating the voice no matter how 
beautiful it may be in its natural state; 


to invite artists of national prominence to 
their churches for recitals, thus affording 
the community moments of musical inspira- 
tion; and last, but by no means least, to 
incorporate the spiritual in the order of 
worship. These are only a few of the 
myriad possibilities which might well be 
attempted with some degree of success. Let 
us hope that the members of the National 
Association of Negro Musicians will start 
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AM no longer lame since Spring 
Came, daisy-decked, my way, 

And charmed with flute and silver lute, 
My laggard limbs to play; 

Her voice is sweet as long-stored wine; 
I leap like a hounded fawn; 

I rise and follow o’er hill and hollow 
To the flush of the crimson dawn. 





I am no longer deaf who hear 
The litany of Spring; 
The choir celestial of thrush and throstle, 
Of feathered breast and wing; 
The maiin hymns of airy folk; 
The ave of the lark; 
The vesper trill of the whippoorwill 
To usher in the dark. 
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this movement by assuming a friendly atti- 
tude toward some of these reforms. 
I am no longer blind who see 
The little folk that pass, 
With woodland talk through garden walk, 
And o’er the shadow grass. 
In iridescent hues arrayed, 
The hooded flowers burst, 


And nightly clouds drop dewy shrouds 
To quench their wakened thirst. 


There is no longer room for doubt, 
For sorry mundane fears; 
I garner gain from poignant pain, 
Reap joy from sowing tears: 
Through all old things new beauty runs, 
Defying any name; 
I only know that this is so: 
That earth is not the same. 
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THE ANNUAL N.A.A.C.P. CONFERENCE 


REPARE to attend the Annual Con- 
ference of the N. A. A. C. P. at Kansas 
City, Kansas, from August 29th to Septem- 
ber 5th. It is expected that Governor Davis 
and ex-Governor Allen of Kansas will be 
among the notable group of speakers. 
Branches should begin now to prepare 
for the Conference, and persons should 
make their vacation arrangements so as to 
fit in with the time of this gathering. 
Kansas City is preparing to entertain the 
Conference in a most splendid fashion. Re- 
member all roads lead to Kansas City and 
the Annual N. A. A. C. P. Conference, the 
last week in August. 


THE DRIVE 


HE 449 branches of the N. A. A. C. P. 
are about to start on their annual 
canvass for membership. Every branch is 
urged to enter this work with the deter- 
mination to go over the top, and to strive 
to effect greater solidarity than ever before. 
No branch can afford to remain out of 
the drive. Every branch must realize that 
to make the drive a success there must be 
adequate preparation. The drive is being 
conducted for greater numbers, | larger 
financial strength, and more close-knit 
unity, that the power may be developed 
through which full justice may come to 
the race. 

The accomplishments of the Association 
point the way to the goal. There is no 
question that if our people unite and stand 
together behind the organization, the bar- 
riers of expressed prejudice will fall before 


them. R. W. B. 
ON Monday, February 19, Butler W. 
Nance, prominent attorney of Colum- 
bia, S. C., and president for six years of 
the Columbia Branch of the N. A. A. C. P. 
was stricken with apoplexy, dying four 
hours later. Thus was removed from the 
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scene of action one of the sturdiest and 





bravest fighters in the United States for 
justice to the Negro. 

A man of great personal ability as a 
lawyer and citizen, of equally notable charm 
and tact, his heart filled with the burdens of 
his people, Butler Nance fought doggedly on 
in the South for a greater measure of 
justice for his people in the face of condi- 
tions that would have disheartened a man of 
lesser fortitude. William Pickens once said 
that it took greater courage for a col- 
ored man to just live in Mississippi than 
to be a hero in France. Butler Nance 
was the living exemplification of that race 
of courageous black men who choose to re- 
main in the South and fight there against 
the evils which burden men of color. 

Mrs. Hunton who is on a tour of the 
South writes us of her recent visit to Co- 
lumbia: 

“The death of Mr. Nance comes as a 
terrible shock and gives me great sorrow. 
I have not met a president anywhere who 
seemed so quietly couragevus and so thor- 
oughly devoted to the work of the Associa- 
tion as Mr. Nance. I cannot forget how he 
took my hand as he left me on the train 
and said, ‘We will let our work this year 
speak our appreciation of your visit.’ And 
now he has gone and I do not see who will 
take his place.” 

Less than a week before his death Mr. 
Nance wrote the National Office regarding 
the arrest of a colored man in South Caro- 
lina accused of criminal assault by a white 
woman of questionable reputation who 
sought to shield her white lover when they 
were caught together. Mr. Nance offered 
his services in spite of the great danger in- 
volved in defending such a case and said: 


“We will fight the case through the United 
States Supreme Court . . . and we will give 
you a defense that will make the world sit 
up and take notice... .” 


Let that last brave statement be Butler 
Nance’s epitaph. A fearless champion has 
passed, fighting without fear to the last. The 
National Office mourns the loss of a loyal 
co-worker whom it will be hard to replace. 
To the family it extends its sincere sym- 
pathy. 
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LAWYERS HAIL ARKANSAS DECISION 


HE Supreme Court’s decision reversing 

the conviction of five colored Arkansas 
riot victims, has been widely discussed 
among lawyers and in the press. The New 
Republic devotes two editorials to the legal 
points involved. Mr. Louis Marshall, noted 
lawyer, who was counsel for Leo Frank, 
has written to the N. A. A. C. P. calling 
the decision “a great achievement in con- 
stitutional law” and saying that in this 
decision the Supreme Court adopted the 
viewpoint that was rejected in the Leo 
Frank trial. “Due process of law now 
means,” says Mr. Marshall, “not merely a 
right to be heard before a court, but that 
it must be before a court that is not para- 
lyzed by mob domination.” Walter Nelles, 
of counsel for the American Civil Liberties 
Union, states that the Supreme Court not 
only reversed a lower court in the Arkansas 
case but hails its decision as one of the 
most far reaching on habeas corpus that 
the Supreme Court has ever made. The 
N. A. A. C. P. is gratified that a colored 
lawyer, Scipio A. Jones of Little Rock. 
stood at the forefront of the four year legal 
battle which culminated in this important 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. 


ALL TOLEDO DAILY PAPERS NOW 
CAPITALIZE N FOR RACE 


HHROUGH the splendid work of the 
Toledo Branch of the N. A. A. C. P. in 
appointing a committee which called in 
person upon each of the editors of the three 
daily newspapers of that city, the word 
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MOORFIELD STOREY 


“Negro” will be spelled with a capital N, 
hereafter the objectionable term Negress 
will be discarded and there will be no em- 
phasizing of race in stories of criminal 
activity where such mention would not be 
applied to other races. The committee which 
did such effective work was composed of the 
Rev. P. A. Nichols and Attorneys B. Harri- 
son Fisher and Albertus Brown. 

The National Office commends the To- 
ledo Branch for this striking achievement 
and recommends similar action by branches 
in other cities. A large part of the preju- 
dice against colored people is due to an- 
tagonistic treatment of news regarding the 
Negro in the white press. Intelligent action 
such as that of the Toledo Branch will do 
much towards correcting this evil. 


HARLEM OFFICE SECURES PERMA- 
NENT SECRETARY 

HE National Office announces the addi- 

tion of Mr. Louis H. Berry to assume 
charge of the Harlem Office of the N. A. A. 
C. P. Due to local difficulties the officers 
of the former branch in New York City 
requested the National Office some time 
ago to revoke its charter and take over its 
work in Harlem and Mr. Berry’s appoint- 
ment to work in what is the greatest Negro 
city in the world, where 175,000 colored 
people live within a radius of one square 
mile, is the logical following out of that 
recommendation. Mr. Berry is a graduate 
of Howard University and of the General 
Theological Seminary and is a man of en- 
ergy and intelligence. 
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SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, DEFEATS SEG- 
REGATED SCHOOL MOVE 


FTER a very lengthy and difficult fight, 

the colored citizens of Springfield, 
Ohio, have defeated an attempt to force 
segregated schools upon the colored people 
of that city. The task was made more 
difficult because ministers of two of the 
largest churches of the city openly advo- 
cated the creation of the separate school. 
The fight has extended over more than a 
year and was conducted by the Springfield 
Branch of the N. A. A. C. P. and a Gen- 
eral Citizens Committee. Visits were made 
to Springfield by Field Secretaries Hunton 
and Bagnall who aided in the laying of 
plans for the campaign against this at- 
tempt. Meetings were held with the Board 
of Education when many petitions against 
the separate school were presented but with 
no success. Mass and committee meetings 
were held, parades were organized and the 
school was boycotted and picketed. Finally 
an injunction against the school was applied 
for, which was granted by the court, later 
being made permanent. 

The citizens of Springfield are to be 
highly congratulated upon this determined 
fight to prevent encroaching attempts of 
segregation and discrimination which are 
being tried in numerous cities of the North 
and, particularly, in Ohio. It is hoped that 
the splendid example will have effect upon 
other cities where the colored citizens are 
not as awake to the danger as those in 
Springfield. 


A REMARKABLE RECORD 


VERY student of the Sumner High 

School of Kansas City, Kansas, is a 
member of the Junior Branch of the N. A. 
A. C. P.! Four hundred and ten students 
—four hundred and ten-members! A drive 
launched and ended on one day—that is 
the remarkable record made by these young 
men and women. And on the same day 
one hundred and eight students of the 
Western University of the same city joined 
the branch, making a total for the day of 
five hundred and eighteen boys and girls. 
Such is the accomplishment in one city of 
March 28, 1923. 

At the Sumner High, of which Professor 
Hodge is principal and Mr. W. P. King ‘is 
Assistant Principal, the student body was 
divided into two equal divisions, one under 
the leadership of Mr. Hodge and the other 
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under Mr. King. Both men are former 
presidents of the Kansas City, Kansas, 
Branch of the N. A. A. C. P. The losing 
leader agreed to give a dinner to the win- 
ner. The drive was started on the morning 
of March 23rd and ended with a rousing 
meeting in the school chapel on the same 
day. Every room reported one hundred 
per cent membership and the race ended in 
a tie. 

Great enthusiasm prevailed and the ex- 
citement was intense. Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Matthews, president and secretary of the 
local branch of the N. A. A. C. P. and Mr. 
Comegor, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and Walter F. White, Assistant 
National Secretary, were present and spoke 
briefly to the students. 

The party then went to Western Univer- 
sity, and through the aid of Bishop W. T. 
Vernon and President Peck of that institu- 
tion, 108 young men and women joined. 
After this remarkable result in Sumner 
High School and Western University, 800 
students of the Lincoln High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri, of which Mr. Cook is prin- 
cipal, and Mr. Love, the president of our 
Kansas City, Missouri, branch, a professor, 
decided that they would not be surpassed by 
the high school in their sister city. They 
have pledged in a one day drive to secure 
100 per cent of the membership of the 
school—800 altogether. A splendid exam- 
ple to the other branches of the N. A. A. C. 
P. and to young people throughout the 
country has been set by these new re- 
cruits in the fight being waged by the 
N. A. A. C. P. 


INTERSTATE PASSENGER WINS SUIT 
AGAINST RAILROAD 

AN important decision has just been ren- 

dered in a case affecting the right of 
a colored passenger in interstate traveling. 
Mr. J. H. Roberts, a colored man of St. 
Louis, purchased a ticket from St. Louis to 
McAlister, Oklahoma. He rode in a chair 
car as far as the Oklahoma state line when 
he was ordered to go forward to the Jim- 
crow section of the train. Mr. Roberts re- 
fused to do so, citing the fact that he was 
an interstate passenger and therefore the 
separate coach law of Oklahoma did not 
apply to him. The Pullman porter who had 
ordered Mr. Roberts to move brought the 


conductor and the two of them forced Mr. 
Roberts to move. 
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Mr. Roberts returned to St. Louis and 
entered suit against the St. Louis, San 
Francisco Railway Company for $40,000. 
The case was tried before Judge Robert W. 
Hall of the Circuit Court sitting at St. 
Louis. The Railway Company in its de- 
fense relied upon the Oklahoma separate 
car law and upon the rules and regulations 
of the company. Messrs. Freeman L. Mar- 
tin, George B. Jones and Frank S. Bledsoe, 
colored attorneys of St. Louis, contended on 
behalf of Mr. Roberts that he being an 
interstate passenger was not subjected to 
the Oklahoma Jim-crow law. 


After hearing arguments and briefs on 
both sides, Judge Hall sustained a motion 
of the plaintiff and denied to the defense 
that the railway company had any right to 
force Mr. Roberts to ride in the Jim-crow 
car under the provisions of the Oklahoma 
Jim-crow law or the company’s rules and 
regulations. Messrs. Martin, Jones and 
Bledsoe were aided in drawing their brief 
by Mr. James A. Cobb, Vice-dean of the 
Howard University Law School and attor- 
ney at Washington for the N. A. A. C. P. 
Judge Hall’s decision is of great importance 
affecting as it does so fundamental a ques- 
tion. 


SHUFFLE ALONG 


peers has been no more loyal and 
appreciated support of the N. A. A. 
C. P. than that rendered by the members 
of the cast of “Shuffle Along” and espe- 
cially by the principals, Messrs. Miller. 
Lyles, Sissle and Blake. During their phe- 
nomenal run on Broadway a benefit per- 
formance was given by this company for 
the National Office of the N. A. A. C. P. at 
the Lafayette Theatre in Harlem which 
netted more than a thousand dollars. 

The interest manifested by the company 
did not cease there. On February 1st an- 
other splendid benefit was given by the 
Shuffle Along Company for the Chicago 
Branch. The event was held at the Ave- 
nue Theatre and was a huge success, bring- 
ing to the Chicago Branch treasury $722.01 
after all expenses had been paid. In addi- 
tion Mr. Aubrey Lyles made an N. A. A. 
C. P. speech during the intermission. The 


entire house was sold out several days be- 
fore the affair. Through the energetic work 
of Mr. Morris Lewis, Executive Secretary 
of the Chicago Branch, Mesdames Helen 
Thorne and Jessie Jones, and Messrs, Alfred 
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Anderson, A. L. Weaver, Charles Wilson 
and many others, the benefit was one of the 
outstanding events of the season. 

Again we thank the Shuffle Along Com- 
pany! 

The Executive Committee of the Chicago 
Branch passed the following resolutions of 
thanks: 

WHEREAS, Through the introduction 
made by Dr. Robert W. Bagnall, plans were 
initi.ted for a Benefit by the Shuffle anes 
Company or the Chicago Branch, A, 
C23 
WHEREAS, Through the kindness and 
great interest of the management of The 
Shuffle Along Company, arrangements ‘were 
completed for a Benefit performance on 
February 1, 1923; and 

WHEREAS, The Benefit given at the 
Grand Theatre Thursday night, February 1, 
1923, met with great success, resulting in 
a clear profit of over $700.00; be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Com- 
mittee, Chicago Branch, N. A. A. C. P. 
through its President and Secretary express 
their thanks for the very great service ren- 
dered the N. A..A. C. P. and their appre- 
ciation of the talent and dramatic art dis- 
played in the _—* of the benefit pro- 
gram; and 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That our per- 
sonal thanks are hereby extended to Messrs. 
Miller and Lyles, and Sissle and Blake for 
their generous offer in placing the company 
at the service of the Chicago Branch, 
tional peeeeeiien for the Advancement of 
Colored ante. 

Done on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee, this 9th day of February, 1923. 

HAROLD L. ICKEs, 
President. 
Morris LEwIs, 
Secretary. 
THE “LIZA” COMPANY 
HE “Liza” Company forms the second 
theatrical Broadway hit within recent 
times. “Liza” has been playing on Broad- 
way since last fall with huge houses and 
much favorable comment. 

This Company has as its producers two 
young colored men—Irving Miller, the 
brother of Flournoy Miller of the Shuf- 
fice Along Company, and Maceo Pinkard. 

On March 27th, the “Liza” Company gave 
a midnight benefit for the Harlem office 
of the N. A. A. C. P. at the Lafayette 
Theatre in Harlem. They were assisted 
by volunteer stars from “Shuffle Along” 
Number Three, and several independent 
teams. The bill was unusually brilliant. 
The theatre was packed to its utmost ca- 
pacity, and the benefit was a huge success; 
over $900.00 being raised for the Associa- 
tion. 











JOHN S. PERRY AND “UNCLE PRIMUS” 


@ Here is Youth appropriately playing to 
Old Age. The boy is John Sinclair Perry, 
aged five, who recently played in a recital 
at Hotel Pinehurst in North Carolina. 
“Uncle Primus” Pearson, the old man is 
ninety-five years old. What are his thoughts 
as he listens to John’s interpretation of 
“Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen?” 


@ Matthew Kyles, route messenger of the 
post office at Amityville, L. I., has not lost 
one trip from his initial one in June, 1918, 
up to January 31, 1923. Every day he 
covers twenty-two miles delivering mail and 
selling stamps. He has made 1,408 trips 
in the last four and one-half years. He 
started out with a horse and buggy but to- 
day he possesses a Ford. 


@ Archibald J. Motley, Jr. has the distinc- 
tion of having two paintings of his on ex- 
hibition in the Chicago Artists’ Annual Ex- 
hibit at the Art Institute of Chicago. They 


are called the “Portrait of an Octoroon” 
and the “Portrait of my Grandmother”. 
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The latter, which we reproduce, is also in 
the catalogue. 


@ The North Carolina Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company with its home office in Dur- 
ham has purchased the interests and busi- 
ness of the Afro-American Life Insurance 
Company of Charlotte. The first named 
business reports $38,999,996 insurance in 
force, with assets amounting to $1,687,619, 
and has paid in, within the last twenty-four 
years, approximately $4,000,000 in sick and 
death claims. The reserve fund stated 
maintained by the company is equal to $1,- 
481,700.76. More than a million dollars has 
been loaned by the company to finance the 
building of homes and to finance business 
enterprises among colored people. 

C In 1920 a bond issue for $8,850,000 was 
carried in Atlanta, Ga., for schools and 
other improvements. One of these schools 





“PORTRAIT OF MY “GRANDMOTHER” 





R. E. Pharrow J. W. Holmes 


which is to cost $305,000 without mechan- 
ical equipment is to be built under the 
immediate supervision of R. E. Pharrow, 
chief engineer and manager of the Service 
Engineering and Construction Co., of At- 
lanta. Mr. Pharrow is a native of Georgia 
and his life has been a difficult climb up- 
ward to the success which now is his. He 
was born in 1868 of parents just out of 
slavery and lost his father when but 7 years 
old. For ten years thereafter he attended 
school three months and worked the re- 
maining nine months of the year. Then 
he went to Augusta to serve an apprentice- 
ship in brick masonry. Two years later he 
ynoved to Atlanta where he plyed his trade 
by day but kept on working at night, as 
was his custom, at mathematics and civil 
engineering. Finally, by 22 years of sheer, 
unremitting labor, he became one of the 
largest colored ‘contractors of the South 
and his work was known all over Georgia 
and in several adjoining states. Recently 
he was asked to become general manager of 
the Service Engineering and Construction 
Co. of which Heman E. Perry is president. 
His successful bid for the new school marks 
the high spot of his career. 


G J. Welfred Holmes, the first Negro law- 
yer to be admitted to the bar in Allegheny 
County, Pa., was born in Augusta, Ga., and 
educated in the public schools of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and at Wayland Seminary. In 
1890 he was graduated from the Law 
School of Howard University. He prac- 
ticed in Pittsburgh for 31 years and was 
at one time a member of the State Board 
of Presidential Electors. Mr. Holmes was 
a member of the Elks, Masons, Knights of 
Pythias and the Order of Calanthe. He 
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Miss Jackson 


W. W. Robinson 


died December 12th, 1922, aged 65, and is 
survived by his wife, Alice Waring Holmes 
and his son, J. Welfred Holmes Jr. 


( The death of Mattie A. Jackson closes a 
long life devoted to the needs and develop- 
ment of youth. For 32 years, this gracious 
presence was known and felt in the Chatta- 
nooga High School of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Her work was in Latin and mathematics 
and she had been amply equipped for this 
training in her native town at Oberlin 
College whence she was graduated at the 
age of 20. Miss Jackson was especially 
active in church and civic interests. 


( The following record speaks for itself 
It is the account of the long, honorable 
and faithful service of 1st Sgt. William W 
Robinson, Company B, 24th Infantry, who 
has recently been placed on the retired list. 

1st Sgt. Robinson’s record of service is 
as follows: 


Company “G,” 24th Infantry, from Sept. 
5th, 1898, to Feb. 2nd, 1899. Discharged as 
Pvt., Character Good. 

Company “B,” 24th Infantry, from March 
22nd, 1899, to March 21st, 1902. Discharged 
as Corporal with Character Excellent. 

Company “B,” 24th Infantry, from March 
22nd, 1902, to March 21st, 1905. Discharged 
as Corporal with Character Excellent. 

Company “B,” 24th Infantry, from March 
22nd, 1905, to Nov. 17th, 1905. Discharged 
as Corporal with Character Excellent. 

Company “B,” 24th Infantry, from Nov. 
18th, 1905, to Nov. 17th, 1908. Discharged 
as 1st Sgt., with Character Excellent. 

Company “B,” 24th Infantry, from Nov. 
18th, 1908, to Nov. 17th, 1911. Discharged 


as 1st Sgt., with Character Excellent. 
Company “B,” 24th Infantry, from Nov. 
18th, 1911, to Nov. 17th, 1914. Discharged 
as 1st Sgt., with Character Excellent. 
Company “B,” 24th Infantry, from Nov. 
18th, 1914, to Oct. 14th, 1917. Discharged 
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S. H, Lark 


as 1st Sgt., with Character Excellent. 

1st Lieutenant, 317th Engineers and 
367th Infantry from Oct. 15th, 1917, to 
March 24th, 1919. : 

Company “B,” 24th Infantry, from April 
1st, 1919, to March 31st, 1922. Discharged 
as Ist Sgt., with Character Excellent. 

He participated in engagements during 
the Philippine Insurrection: Cabanatuan, 
Dec. 24-25, 1900, and various other skir- 
mishes on the Island of Luzon; campaign 
against Pulajanes on the Islands of Leyte 
and Samar, 1906-07; Punitive Expedition 
into Mexico, 1916-17; overseas with the 
American Expeditionary Force in France, 
1918-1919. He participated in the follow- 
ing engagements in France: San Dié Sec- 
tor, Vosges, Aug. 23-Sept. 20, 1918; Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive, Sept. 26-Oct. 6, 1918; 
various minor engagements in the Mar- 
bache Sector, Oct. 10 to Nov. 9th, 1918; 
Corny, Nov. 10, 11, 1918. 

He later participated with the 24th in 
the skirmish at Juarez, Mexico, June 15, 
16, 1919. 

First Sgt. Robinson served over 28 years 
as a non-commissioned officer, 16 years of 
this time he was ist Sergeant. 

During the World War he served as a 
1st Lieutenant, National Army. 

He is now ist Lieutenant in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

@ Another son of Georgia, is the new 
Assistant District Attorney of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Sumner H. Lark, who although born 
in South Carolina in 1874, was raised in 
Augusta. He was educated there at Haines 
Institute and later received the degree of 
A. B. from Howard. Twenty-two years 
ago, Mr. Lark came to Brooklyn where he 
has devoted himself to various interests. 
First he operated a job-printing office, then 
published a weekly paper, the Hye. Later 
he bought and managed the Putnam The- 
atre and disposed of it to a great advan- 
tee, investing his profits in two large 


Cc. H, Carter E, M. Brawley 

apartment houses. He has since purchased 
a large tract of land near Peekskill which 
he and his wife, Mrs. Virginia Jones Lark, 
hope to develop into a race community. 
These interests, however, have been only 
secondary. His real interests lie in law 
and politics. In 1916 he was graduated 
with the degree of LL.B from the Brooklyn 
Law School, and long ago he allied him- 
self with Tammany and has worked con- 
sistently under Democratic leaders. His 
industry and success have given his 7 chil- 
drén an inspiring start in life. 


@ In October, 1921, a patent for an auto- 
matic fish-cleaner was granted Charles H. 
Carter of Farmers Fork, Va. Mr. Carter 
has also invented an automatic wood- 
skinner for the manufacture of pulp. He 
has been interested in tools and machinery 
all his life with a strong leaning toward the 
higher mathematics and physics, but these 
have been side issues for he has spent his 
last 40 years in teaching, a profession 
which he still enjoys. He started teaching 
as a mere youth but resigned for three or 
four years to accept government commis- 
sions as lighthouse keeper on a lightship 
at York Spit, Chesapeake Bay; as keeper 
of a screw-pile lighthouse in the same bay, 
and at Cape Charles lighthouse. He also 
served as assessor of U. S. Internal Rev- 
enue, Ist Division, 1st Collection Division 
of Virginia in the counties of Northampton 
and Accomac. In 1895 he was commis- 
sioner from the County of Richmond, Va., 
to the Cotton States and to the Interna- 
tional Expositien held at Atlanta. Mr. Car- 
ter was born in 1852 in Washington, D. C., 
and his father was a slave up to the second 
year of the Civil War. He was educated 


in the public schools of his native city. 
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@ After more than-40 years of restaurant 
and hotel activity, E. C. Berry, the propri- 
etor and owner of the famous Hotel Berry 
of Athens, O., has retired from business. 
The hotel, it is reported, was purchased by 
a syndicate of Athens, Glouster and Parker- 
burg capitalists for a sum in excess of 
$100,000. Mr. Berry was born in Oberlin 
but came to Athens as a lad. His whole 
life has been spent in hotel work. First he 
helped build the Athens State Hotel, then 
he started a restaurant. Later he moved 
this to another site where he prospered so 
that he purchased a 20 foot frontage on 
Court Street which now forms the dining 
room of Hotel Berry. To his restaurant 
he added a few rooms for travelling men. 
Eventually he developed his hotel into 52 
rooms, with a broad frontage, all modern 
conveniences, and an annual business of 
$75,000. Both white and colored guests 
were welcome at this hotel. 


C The first Negro alumnus of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Pa., was Edward McKnight Braw- 
ley who was graduated in 1875. He went 
to work immediately in South Carolina 
where for a long time he was the only 
college man among the Negro Baptists in 
that state. He organized the State Baptist 


ON THE NIGER 


Convention and while serving in numerous 
pastorates in Virginia, Florida, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, personally assisted scores 
of ministers and young persons in getting 
an education. His most recent and dis- 
tinguished period of service in ministerial 
work was that in connection with the 
White Rock Baptist Church of Durham, 
N. C., from 1912 to 1920. From this pastor- 
ate he went to Shaw University where he 
was Professor of Old Testament History 
and Evangelism. He died January, 13th, 
1928, in his 78rd year. The final services 
were held in the presence of a great con- 
course of people at White Rock Baptist 
Church where he had labored so long. Rev. 
Brawley was born in Charleston, S. C., and 
was the father of Benjamin Brawley, the 
well-known author. 


@ On the Niger River in Africa canoes are 
often “poled” rather than paddled because 
this method permits far swifter navigation 
on the shallow reaches of the river. A 
helmsman and ten “polers” can move a 
well-loaded canoe up stream during the low 
water season at an average speed of 5 to 
6 miles an hour. 


@ The United States Veteran Bureau of 
Washington, D. C., has appointed Dr. G. 
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IN THE LIBRARY OF LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 


Fletcher Waters, a dentist of Jacksonville, 
Fla., Dental Examiner for the fiscal year 
1923 to the ex-soldiers of Jacksonville. Dr. 
Waters received his professional training at 
the Philadelphia Dental College and at 
Meharry. 

q F.S. Rankin, a student in the University 
of Illinois, is second on the list of six who 
passed, out of 52 competitors for the posi- 
tion of senior bacteriologist in the Health 
Department of Chicago. Mr. Rankin is the 
second Negro to have passed the examina- 
tion. He will graduate from the University 
of Illinois Medical College class of 1924. 
He received the degree of A.B. from How- 
ard University and has done graduate work 
in the Universities of Wisconsin, Chicago 
and .Northwestern. 

C Mr. C. M. White, head of the fraternal 
order known as_ the 
American Woodmen, is 
dead at Denver. Mr. 
White was a native of 
Texas and has been at 
the head of his order 
since 1910. The order 
has grown from assets 
of $7,000 to assets of 
over $1,000,000. Mr. 
White was a modest 
man, a hard worker 
and very popular with 
his fellows. He leaves 
a widow and two chil- 
dren. 


C Mrs. Effie Bowman, 
R. N., has resigned 
from the staff of visit- 
ing nurses in Hart- 





Cc. M. WHITE 


ford, Conn. She was the only colored 
nurse on the staff and served two and a half 
years. Mrs. Bowman is a graduate of the 
Douglass Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., class 
of 1917 and is a member of the Connecticut 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 

@ The 25th Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Alexander J. McNab, led the 8th 
corps area and probably the entire Army in 
target practice for the season of 1922. The 
machine gun companies of the regiment 
qualified 100 per cent of their men as marks- 
men or better. The rifle companies at- 
tained the remarkable average of 96.1 per 
cent. Of the 838 men in the regiment only 
33 failed to qualify and many of these were 
near the dividing line. Sergeant Crowell, 
company L, made the high individual score 
of 319 points. 

C In connection with 
the Lincoln High 
School of Kansas City, 
Mo., there is a high 
school library which 
is both a public library 
and a study hall for the 
students. In our illus- 
tration a class in Eng- 
lish composition is be- 
ing instructed in the 
library. The Misses 
Hazel E. Grice and 
Jean McCampbell are 
the librarians. 


@ The Mecklenberg In- 
vestment Company of 
Charlotte, N. C., has 
recently erected a new 
building. 
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MECKLENBURG INVESTMENT BUILDING 


@ The sudden death of William Nelson 
Colson has brought to an end an unusually 
ambitious career. This young man was 
graduated from Hampton in 1908 and 
taught at the age of 17 in that college. In 
1914 he received the degree of A.B. from 
Union University and studied for a year 
thereafter in the School of Philanthropy at 
Columbia University. In 1915 he taught 
Sociology and Economics at Virginia Union 
and was Director of the Negro Welfare 
Association in Richmond. In 1916 he en- 
tered Harvard Law School but left to vol- 
unteer in the World War in 1917. He saw 
active service as second Lieutenant in the 
367th. After his discharge in 1919 he en- 
tered the Law School at Columbia in 1919 
whence he was graduated in Gctober, 1922, 
as Bachelor of '.aws. He took the Bar 
Examination of New York State in early 
March, but died following an operation at 
Lincoln Hospital, March 25, 1923. He is 
survived by his wife, his mother, two broth- 
ers and two sisters. Mr. Colson set a high 
ideal toward which the colored youth of 
America might well aspire to strive. 

C Blanche E. Braxton of 228 West Canton 
Street, Boston, Mass., a graduate of the 
Portia Law School, Boston, has just passed 
the Massachusetts Bar examination. She 
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took the oath and was sworn in as an At- 
torney-at-Law on March 16, 1923. She plans 
to practice in Boston. 

@ Colored people are progressing’ in 
Wichita, Kansas. Thomas G. Perry, 
D.V.M., a graduate of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, has in 18 months 
built up a thriving small animal hospital. 
His plant is modern and steam-heated and 
will house 100 small animals. Dr. G. G. 
Brown has been reappointed Assistant 
County Physician for the third time. 

@ A body of Negroes in Galveston, Texas, 
have formed a Negro Board of Trade and 
Commerce. 

@ William Service Bell, baritone of New 
York City, has appeared recently in song 
recitals in North and South Carolina. 

@ Mrs. Mamie L. Crowley Parker built 
this little school three years ago in Salis- 
bury, Maryland. It will house sixty young- 
sters and is the only Kindergarten on the 
Eastern Shore. Although the site belongs 
to the school, Mrs. Parker is trying to pro- 
cure a larger playground and more equip- 
ment. 

@ The Quakers in Philadelphia have held 
an Inter-Racial Conference. Among the 
speakers jwere Leslie P. Hill, Alice Dunbar 
Nelson, James Hardy Dillard and Dr. Jos- 
eph H. Odell. 
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MRS. PARKER AND HER SCHOOL 





7he Outer Pocket 


Oakland, Cal. 
ONDAY, March 12th, will remain a 
red letter day in the annals of Oak- 


land, California. We were highly honored 
on that occasion in having with us the be- 
loved Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, whose reputa- 
tion had already preceded him; but even 
so, we were not prepared for the fine and 
deep impression which he left in our midst. 
On that historic day, Dr. BuBois delivered 
an address in the morning before the stu- 
dent body of Mills College. This is the 
only college for women west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and girls from all over the 
country, particularly from the western 
states, heard his words. In the afternoon 
he was taken to the University of Califor- 
nia where he addressed the economics class 
of Professor Solomon Blum in the large as- 
sembly hall which was thrown open to the 
entire university. His subject was “The 
Economic Status of the Negro in the United 
States” In the audience were white and 
black and yellow students, gathered from 
every corner of the world, and they listened 
to a message which was strangely new to 
most of them. 

We have all been taught about the su- 
premacy of the white race, yet Dr. DuBois, 
scholarly, dignified and apparently a college 
professor addressing his students, drove 
home fact after fact, emphasizing the world 
contributions of the colored man. He em- 
phasized the history of Haiti, where slav- 
ery was abolished long before similar action 
was taken in the United States, and with- 
out a terrible, costly war. He showed the 
improving status of the Negro in the United 
States, chiefly through his own unaided ef- 
forts, leaving us to infer the logical con- 
clusion that increasing numbers, with wider 
opportunities and greater wealth, plus po- 
litical strength, would continue to uplift the 
American Negro. 

The same evening Dr. DuBois delivered 
the third of his great talks, this time in 
the Congregational church, in the down- 
town section of Oakland. John D. Drake, 
chairman of the local branch of the N. A. A. 
C. P. presided. The large auditorium was 
crowded, and so was the gallery, with eager 
friends who heard a wonderful message. 
He appeared as a statesman recounting to 
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his people just what the Negro had done 
in the World War, and we were thrilled by 
his simple, yet graphic description of the 
Negro soldier, without whose aid the Allies 
never could have won. He clearly pointed 
out that Africa was the cause of the war, 
and because the Negroes of Africa have 
not yet received their due, the cause of 
another war has not been removed. The 
American Negro rendered the most valiant 
service, and so did those from Africa, al- 
though history accords them scant notice. 
However, they have a tremendous potential 
power, and this will increase as they realize 
their strength. 

It is a pity that so able a man, with so 
genuine a message, spends but one day in 
our community. May he return to us in the 
near future. Our prayer is that the N. A. 
A. C. P., realizing the tremendous good 
such a speaker accomplishes, will send other 
lecturers to us in the course of the. year. 

RupDOLPH I. COFFEE, 
Rabbi, Temple Sinai. 





Boston, Mass. 

In view of the defeat of the Dyer Bill, 
or the failure of the Republican Party in 
power to enact this particular piece of legis- 
lation, according to its solema promise, 
made in its platform, the colored voters 
through the country should hold the Re- 
publican Party to a “strict accountability” 
in its next election, if the administration 
does not take up the Dyer Bill and “put it 
over.” 

I have long since come to the conclusion 
that colored citizens in this country should 
take a leaf, or a chapter, out of the history 
of the Irish in American politics. Be 
“agin” the party in power, whether Repub- 
lican, or Democrat, which does not accord 
to us representation in the official estab- 
lishment of the government, and refuses to 
enact legislation necessary to our “pur- 
suit of happiness,” or enjoyment of all the 
rights of American citizenship. 

There is nothing sacred about party 
designation. Our debt of gratitude to the 
Republiean Party has long since been paid 
with compound interest. I should advise 
the colored voters in the pivotal states to 

















vote men and parties in and out of office, 
until some man or some party, is found to 
do justice to the colored people. 
WiLuiaM H. Lewis, 
Former Assistant Att’y Gen. 'T. S. A. 





“A Cry From The Wilderness” was 
prompted by an unpleasant experience I 
had in Virginia last August when the 
mayor of the town in which I was liv- 
ing temporarily and teaching, came to my 
home on the pretext of seeing me on busi- 
ness but really to make a very indecent pro- 
posal. 

When I reported it in the town, the 
white men said something to this effect: 

“That’s too bad; I’m sorry. During the 
six years you’ve been teaching here we’ve 
never heard anything of you but that you 
are a mighty nice woman. You've cer- 
tainly done a lot for the colored people 
here and the school. It’s too bad that 
some men can’t control themselves better 
than that. Well, I hope the matter can be 
adjusted in some way; we certainly don’t 
want you to leave us.” 

The white ‘women’s attitude surprised 
me. The leading women of the town were 
furious. Two of them urged me to force 
the white men to bring him to trial. An- 
other advised me to get a gun and rid- 
dle him with bullets if he continued to 
annoy me. One of the most prominent 
women of the town looked me in the face 
and frankly declared that the men of her 
race were far more immoral than the col- 
ored men and that they had no conscience 
at all about insulting colored women, yet 
they were always ready to lynch the col- 
ored men for the least offense towards 
them. “I glory in your spunk,” she con- 
tinued, “and if we had more colored women 
in this town like you, we would be better 
off.” Even when I was leaving the house, 
she called after me to assure me again that 
she was with me. 


But I did not force the man’s arrest. 


MONOTONY 





Had I done it, he might have been fined 
a few dollars and that’s all. The actua’ 
law regarding such an offense would have 
been ignored as it always is when it hap- 
pens to be a white man offending a Negro 
woman. 

Had my husband been living, I am sure he 
would have had him arrested, however. 

About three weeks later, the offender 
came to my home and acknowledged his 
guilt. I asked him if he knew what would 
have been his punishment had he been a 
Negro and I a white woman. He hesi- 
tated in answering and I answered for 
him. I told him he would have been 
lynched in a most-horrible manner. He 
seemed thoughtful for a moment, then he 
said: “That’s so; and for that reason, peo- 
ple ought to be very careful.” 


When he had gone, I wondered to whom 
he referred when he said: “People ought 
to be very careful.” 


The incident so unnerved me that I could 
not make myself satisfied there again. I 
opened the school of which I was principal, 
but taught just one month. The thought of 
living in a town with such a man serving as 
mayor was not pleasant at all. 

But I was sorry to leave the three-room 
graded school I had built. When I went 
there six years ago, I found the colored chil- 
dren housed in a most wretchedly con- 
structed hut which had served as a school- 
house for more than a quarter of a century. 
I closed my first term in the new building 
and each following term made improvements 
until it was generally declared to be the 
most sanitary and attractive school in the 
county. 


Because of my rating as a teacher and 
citizen, I felt I was immune to such ad- 
vances as the one described herein. When 
I had partially recovered from the shock of 
the disillusionment, I wrote, as I have al- 
ready intimated, “A Cry From the Wilder- 
ness.” 


MONOTONY 
LANGSTON HUGHES 


DAY like yesterday 
Tomorrow like today: 
The drip, drip, drip, 
Of monotony 


Is wearing my life away: 
Today like yesterday, 
Tomorrow like today. 





Zhe Looking Glass 


LITERATURE 


ee the March Crisis we quoted in this 
column the stirring verses of Guy Fitch 
Phelps called “The White Christ”. To this 
Mrs. Myra King Whitson sends “The An- 
swer” which we gladly publish: 
THE ANSWER 

To Guy Fitch Phelps 
The real Christ comes from the East, 
The West, or over, or underneath; 
And He follows the drip-drip-drip of blood 
Where ever His brothers breathe. 
Pale skin and dark, cover seething blood, 
And the color’s the name—it’s red— 
The real Christ broods in anguished Love, 
Where ever that blood is shed. 

oe + * 

Mrs. Whitson writes: “If you really do 
want to be fair to your paler friends . . . 
I hope you will print these lines which I 
enclose. They are the immediate response 
of the heart of one, who by accident is white, 
as to skin, but who feels as many of us do, 
the deeper, essential kinship of all mankind. 
We can hardly let you accuse us of wor- 
shipping a ‘White Christ who sanctions 
faggot, club and gun’.” 

+ * + 


We have received The Commercial Out- 
look, a monthly magazine which voices “the 
sentiments and views of students in Com- 
merce and Finance of Howard University, 
its Alumni and friends, and acquaints the 
schocl and public with a knowledge of 


Negre business.” 
* = * 


Blanche Watson, protagonist in the 
United States of the Gandhi Movement in 
India, writes in her “Voice of the New 
Revolution”: 


Ever since the East India Company first 
gained a foothold in India in the 18th cen- 
tury, India has been regarded by the British 
as an instrument in the expansion of Eng- 
land. Writing in 1882, nearly forty years 
ago, Sir John Seeley, a British historian 
said: 

“There is then no Indian nationality, 
although there are some germs out of which 
we can conceive an Indian Nationality de- 
veloping . . . If the feeling of a common 
nationality began to exist there, only 
feebly, if—without inspiring any active de- 
sire to drive out the foreigner, it only 
created a notion that it was shameful to 
assist him in maintaining his dominion, 
from that day almost, our Empire would 
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cease to exist . . . For it is a condition 
of our Indian Empire that it should be held 
without any great effort . . . The moment 
India began to show herself what we so 
idly imagine her to be—a conquered na- 
tion—that moment we should recognize per- 
force the impossibility of retaining her.” 

To-day, in India, this universal feeling 
of nationality has not only taken shape, but 
it is assuming enormous proportions. 


THE ARCH CHAMELEON 


HEN is a quibble not a quibble? On 

the lips of Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan. Hear him and his bland interpreta- 
tions in N. Y. Times, written since he has 
moved South: 


Back in 1898 when we were discussing 
imperialism a public man from the South 
cautioned me against laying too much 
emphasis upon the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, adding that in the States where 
the blacks menaced white supremacy it had 
been found necessary to ignore the doctrine 
that all men were created equal. I replied 
that limitations upon the exercise of 
suffrage by the black race ought not to be 
based upon a denial of the doctrine of 
equality as found in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, but upon the real foundation, 
which in no way contradicts or weakens the 
Declaration of Independence. I defended 
the doctrine of equality in the inalienable 
rights enumerated in the Declaration of 
Independence and explained to him _ that 
the problem which the whites of the South 
had to solve did not involve the question 
of equality before the law; that no one de- 
nied that the blacks were entitled to equal 
protection in their rights. The question is, 
which race shall control the Government 
and make the laws under which both shall 
live? The more advanced race will always 
control as a matter of self-preservation not 
only for the benefit of the advanced race, 
but for the benefit of -the backward race 
also. 

In the States where restrictions are 
placed upon suffrage for the purpose of 
excluding enough black to preserve white 
supremacy, the blacks have the advantage 
of living under laws that the white man 
makes for himself as well as for the black 
man. The laws make no distinction in the 
matter of crime between whites and blacks. 

* * # 

The italics are ours. Is Mr. Bryan really 
unaware of the distinction between making 
a law and enforcing it? Does he really 
believe that the law is interpreted in the 
same way for white as for (colored in 
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MR. BRYAN LENDS A HAND 
The New York Call 


Southern Courts? 
differs with him: 


With the change of a few words Bryan’s 
defense of “white supremacy” might have 
come from Calhoun or Toombs. “The col- 
ored people . . . live under the laws that 
the white people make for themselves as 
well as for the colored people.” If Negroes 
made the laws would they “be better for 
both, or (be) administered with more fair- 
ness than now”? Republicans moving 
South act as white Democrats do toward 
the Negro in the South. 


Bryan has offered a justification for class 


LOOKING GLASS 


(al 


ad 
N. Y. Call 


rule and exploitation that is adapted for 
any age where labor, white or black, has 
been sweated for the pleasure of a minority. 
His pretense that laws are made to serve 
the Negro as well as the white contradicts 
all the evidence we have of white class rule 
in the South. What of the debt servitude 
of Negroes? Is the almost universal pen- 
alty of lynching for Negroes assessed 
against whites? What of the practice of 
courts sending Negroes into the chain gang 
to build roads? What of Negroes serving 
on juries? What of the Negro’s testimony 
against a white man in court? 

What is more, this “white supremacy” 
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which he — is the rule of a white 
minority. wees must know that side by 
side with the Negro in the South there are 
tens of thousands of poor whites, who have 
been reduced to the same economic servi- 
tude that bears so heavily upon Negro 
workers. It is not white supremacy that 
prevails in the South. It is a class suprem- 
acy of a minority of white property owners, 
their lawyers and politicians of the stripe 
of William Jennings Bryan. 

The old traditions of a white aristocracy 
still prevail in = South. The poor whites 
and the poor ae are regarded and 
are treated as mudsills of Southern society. 
If ‘Republicans, as Bryan claims, who move 
South accept Bryan’s views regarding 
“white supremacy” that merely means that 
fundamentally there is no difference be- 
tween a Bryan Democrat and .a Harding 
Republican. 

ne instinctively revolts against the sanc- 
timonious “Christian” and “liberal” who 
offers this pious drivel in defense of a daily 
system of hell for millions of human beings. 
We prefer Simon Legree, who never added 
hypocrisy to his brutality. 


NEGRO ACTORS ABROAD 
RMSBY BURTON of the London 
Morning Telegraph tells of the im- 
pression made by Florence Mills in the 
“Plantation Revue” upon Charles B. Coch- 
ran a London stage manager. Mr. Cochran 
said: 
“I saw Florence Mills and considered her 
a truly great artiste, a phrase I rarely use. 
“T saw her several times. She can be 
be mentioned in the same breath as Yvette 
Guilbert or Marie Lloyd. I negotiated with 
Salvin, her manager, because Mills was an 
artiste, not because she was a Negro... 
“I was offered several Negro shows de- 
scribed by agents as equal to Salvin’s 
‘Plantation’ revue. A use, an Edith 
Evans and a Nelly Farren are not dupli- 
cated, and I saw only one Florence Mills. 
I shall be very proud to present her in 
London. She is unique.” 


Burton also declares that white English 
unemployed players resent the possibility 
of all-Negro revues from America: 

There being no color line in this country, 
the agitators have fallen back on the argu- 
ment that it would be nothing short of 
criminal to bring to London colored per- 
formers while so many native white artists 
were out of work. A long list of unem- 
ployed English actors and actresses is 
paraded before our eyes in support of this 
contention. 

It must be admitted that distress in the 
theatrical profession has become somewhat 
alarming. The truth is that the lure of 
the limelight has attracted more would-be 
actors than the London stage can absorb, 
and, as new talent comes along, the old 
talent is crowded out. 
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Anyway, what the London public de 
mands is variety in their theatrical fare, 
and they don’t much care whether it is pro- 
vided by white, black, pink or green per- 


formers. 
M * * 


This attitude the New York Telegraph 
finds both unjust and inconsistent: 


There is something to be said on the other 
side. Perhaps English vaudeville perform- 
ers no longer entertain English audiences 
which clamor for something else. After 
having seen the same acts over and over 
again for years they do rather pall on 
folk, who then demand something new. 

Again, there are many English players 
in this country; one may hear the accent 
on stages everywhere. There are also hun- 
dreds of first-rate colored players in Amer- 
ica who are highly regarded by audiences. 
We have not heard Negro actors complain 
of the presence of English actors here; and 
yet they are competing with the black 
Americans, who are natives of this land of 
the oldest ancestry—Negroes were brought 
to this country more than 400 years ago. 
If the Britons demand a boycott of colored 
persons in London, why should not the dark 
folk of America do the same thing with 
regard to aliens in this land? 

ritish vaudeville actors better “sing 
low” and compete honorably with the lively 
singing Negroes. If they can put on acts 
better than the black Americans can they 
will draw the money. But if they cannot, 
they must go without work. The British 
public is just like the American in one re- 
spect. Playgoers do not care whom they see 
in a theatre, or what they see, just so they 
are entertained. 


HARVARD 


ARVARD has decided finally against 
racial discrimination. The argument 
of Raymond P. Alexander in “Opportunity”, 
like the words of others, was unanswerable. 


“Dormitories or no dormitories, Negroes 
will always go to Harvard” is the cry of 
some; but this is not meeting the issue 
squarely. Moreover, it is a bare conjec- 
ture based on a false assumption if the 
current freshmen Negro number is at all 
a fair criterion. The issue must be met 
by constructive effort on the part of many 
grees by the Negroes themselves, i. e., 
the Negro alumni and present student body, 
by pressure brought to bear on the General 
Alumni Association, support from the in- 
fluential members of the faculty who are 
fair and impartial, circularizing the white 
undergraduates or in some manner pre- 
senting them with the truth of the situa- 
tion as herein attempted to be outlined, for 
their reflection asking for an expression of 
ornen on their part, finally, by acquaint- 

mg Se Board of Overseers with the magni- 

e of the significance of their acts on the 
a fn its strides for higher education of 
its young men, to develop the proper type 
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of leadership, and the psychic effect it will 
have on the white student body and the 
citzens of this section of the coun in 
bringing to their minds the fact that Har- 
vard realizes that there is an “eternal, fun- 
damental, and inescapable difference” be- 
tween the two races. No better time affords 
itself for approaching these groups and 
working among them than the present, while 
the matter is still fresh in the minds of 
the people, and when the press of the coun- 
try has in a large majority of cases given 
our cause such great support. It will be 
of no little interest. to state that at present 
there are movements under way by two of 
the above groups that stand in a power- 
fully strategic ition. First, there is an 
organization of white students which is 
canvassing the undergraduate body in the 
effort to get a prevailing sentiment against 
the policy of the President and to present 
him with a petition, on his return from 
Europe, to reconsider his stand and revoke 
the rule on the ae that, “the very per- 
sons who would be affected by the admission 
of Negroes into the dormitories, do not find 
such a state of affairs objectionable.” Sec- 
ondly, there are reports, not yet verified, 
that certain members of the faculty are 
forming a petition to the President and the 
Board of Overseers, to reconsider such ac- 
tion stating that “any form of racial dis- 
crimination is a serious departure from true 
Harvard principles, and would violate very 
precious Harvard traditions” sementieny 
the stand of President Emeritus Charles W. 
Eliot. It is submitted that these two move- 
ments, if carried through in full, will have 
an incaleulably great effect. 

Harvard does mean something to the 
Negro. We cannot but look with pride at 
the list of America’s outstanding Negroes 
and feel an indescribable love for the in- 
stitution that has honored such men, that 
has given them their training, industry 
and resourcefulness, that stamps them as 
men_of calibre, ability and integrity; men 
who by their deeds have gained the respect 
and admiration of an entire race, indeed, 
of the whole country. The university that 
has cast such men as Greener, B. 
DuBois, William H. Lewis, Carter G. 
Woodson, Archibald Grimke, and the host 
of others including Marshall, Matthews, 
Bruce, Morton, Jackson, and Pope; that 
honored Booker T. Washington with a de- 
gree for his great achievements, cannot hold 
only a passive interest for the Negro. 


LET US REASON TOGETHER 


ILL the Negro question ever be set- 
tled? asks the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union. It continues: 

It [the Negro problem] persists in crop- 
ping up every now and then. It appears in 
our educational institutions. It is made 
the football of politics. The Ku Klux. Klan 
employs it as one of the chief planks in its 
platform. Here we are, living in one coun- 


try, a black race and a white one, refusing 


to amalgamate. And the black race is in- 
creasing. In the eyes of the alarmists it is 
a constantly growing menace. What shall 
be done about it? 

Well there are those who believe that the 
Negro question is settling itself about as 


ra — as so big a question can hope to be 
se j 


A hundred years ago the ancestors of 
many of these American were liv- 
ing as savages in the jungles of Africa. In 
a single century, during part of which they 
were given no opportunities, they are ex- 
pected to have attained to a plane of civili- 
zation reached by their white brothers after 
thousands of years of struggle. If they 
have not fully accomplished that feat is it 
to be wondered at? The wonder is that 
they have achieved so much. 

Sixty years ago a former editor of the 
Union spent a year as civil overseer of 
territory occupied by Federal troops in 
Beaufort County, South Carolina. He 
found there hundreds of ignorant and help- 
less Negroes whose masters in the stress 
of war, had been obliged to desert them. 
He found them incapable of self-support, 
like children that had to be cared for. They 
did not know how to plant crops, how to 
build houses, how to make clothes. They 
were eager to learn. They wanted the 
white man’s religion, which they swenaty 
mixed with savage rites. They wan to 
be married like white people. They wanted 
to be taught the fundamentals of life in 
the land of which they suddenly found 
themselves to be free citizens. 

There were at that time in the South, as 
well as in the North, Negroes who had 
reached a higher degree of civilization than 
that, but the great mass of them were 
totally undeveloped. What has become of 
those people, so urlexpectedly thrown upon 
their own resources, so unprepared for the 
boon of freedom? | aes 


The Pathfinder answers with these im- 
portant statistics: 


“According to a recent report, in the last 
sixty years Negroes in this country have 
acquired 22,000,000 acres of land, 600,000 
homes and 46,000 churches. They operate 
78 banks and 100 insurance companies, be- 
sides 70,000 other business enterprises, with 
a capital of $150,000,000. Owing to the 
large number of schools and colleges for 
colored children, illiteracy has been re- 
duced to less than 27 per cent.” 

* 


The editor of the Union concludes: 

Well, there you are! There’s your 
Negro problem! Of course, they have had 
some help from us, but they should be able 
to count on that also for the future. This 
is what six decades have brought them, and 
they started with most of these figures rep- 
resented by zero, except that illiteracy was 
nearly 100 per cent. 
Before we despair, why not give the 
American Negro another sixty years and 
see what becomes of it? 
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Hampton Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 


youth 
- i ot ee . In 
1878 Indians were first admi 


Hampton stands for “a sound body, a 
——, » and an unselfish outlook 
on ” 


Hampton is an inpeed village: 1,100 
acres; 14 buildings; 850 boarding students, 


schools of secondary 
pee and Trade (11 four-year course) 
and a two-year Advanced B: ’ Course. 


Hamp 
each and endowed scholarships at $2,500 
ve also $135,000 annually aiove tuauiee 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
FRANK K. ROGERS, Treasurer 











Wilberforce University 


Summer School 
10th ANNUAL SESSION 


June 25th to August 4th, 1923 


Wonderful natural beauty, ideal place for health, recrea- 
tion and study. Large faculty, inspiring lectures, splendid 
educational equipment and excellent cuisine. 

Courses: College, Normal, High School. 


Special Features: Bible School and School of Philanthropy. 


Catalogs sent on application. 


Address all mail to the Director of the Summer School. 


Gilbert H. Jones, Director 





KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 


Atlante University 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
In full operation since 1912 
Professional course of two years 

Address 


Kindergarten Department 
Atlante, Ga. 





882 LANE COLLEGE 1 


Jackson, Tennessee 


A growing College with a splendid history 
and a bright future. It offers modern cures 
in Collegiate, Theological, Musical, 
Preparatory, Teachers Srslaieg. Home Eco: 
nomics, Agricultural and Pre-Medical subjects. 
Several vocational courses are also taught. 
Proper standards of conduct as well as 
scholarship are maintained. Registrations of 
students are now being made for the next 
session. Well equip laboratories, dormi- 
tories with modern conveniences and facilities 
under positive Christian influences are sup- 
ported. For further information address 
J. F. LANE, President, Jackson, Tennessee. 


St. Philip’s 
Normal & Industrial School 
San Antonio, Texas. 


(FOR GIRLS) 
Normal, Academic, Junior and Music 
Teachers’ Training, Domestic 
a Dressmaking, Ladies’ Tailoring, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Bookeeping and "Spanish. 


Boarding facilities. Ideal location. 
Faculty from leading Universities. 


Write for Bulletin. 
Artemisia Bowden, Principal 





EDWARD WATERS COLLEGE 


Jacksonville, Florida 

An Ideal Christian Home School 

in the Heart of Beautiful Florida 
For students unable to stand the rigors 
of a Northern winter. 
Grammar School, Junior High School, 
Senior High School, Normal School, 
School of Theology, Music, Commercial 
Courses, College Courses leading to 
B.A. Degree, Manual Training, Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Band, Military 
Training for men, Physical education 
for women. 


John C. Wright, President 
Bishop John Hurst, Chairman, Board of Trustees 


WALDEN COLLEGE 
Students who contemplate attending 
Walden 1923-1924 required to write now 
concerning entrance. 

All Waldenites requested to write Alma 
Mater. 


T. R. Davis, President. Nashville, Tenn, 





MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


with departments of 


cere, Oe ee Te RRCENTES DRUM LEEE School 


Two years (Class One) college work required for admission to the study of medicine. Graduation 


tistry and pi 


from a four years’ ae School or Normal School required 
For catalog and 


and nurse training. 


or at = to the departments of den- 
blank address 


ap) 
John J. ‘Mullowney, M.LD., President of Meharry wodioal College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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CLEOTA COLLINS, 


7% FIFTH AVENU: 





“The quality of her voice is sweet; her man- 
ner of using it is expressive and unaffected 
and her interpretative equipment suggests seri- 
ous study combined with mental attainments 
of marked alertness and value. It has given 
me real pleasure to hear her sing.”"—Harry T. 
Burleigh. 
Now booking summer and fall concerts. 


GEORGE C. LACY, Manager, 182 Hamilton Ave., Columbus, 0. 


THE ANCRUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers Courses in Piano, 
Pipe Organ, Violin, Voice, 
Theory; Solfeggio, Har- 
mony, Composition, ete. 

New England Conser- 
vatory method. Excellent 
faculty. Fine dormitory 


Tooms. 


Registration begins first 
Monday in September. 


Director: 


WRS. ESTELLE ANCRUM FORSTER, 
Graduate N.E.C., 1919-20 


Send for year beek. 
Address: 


74 West Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 





Arithmeticians and Bookkeepers Needed 


Thousands of bookkeepers and arithmeticians are 
needed by the United States Government, salary 
$1800 to $3000 per annum. Why not start to prepare 
by taking a course in bookkeeping at 


DUNCAN’S BUSINESS SCHOOL 
1227 South 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The course may be finished in 3 to 5 months. The 
principal of the school was for more than 10 years an 
employee of the United States Government. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING TAUGHT 
Edward T. Duncan, Principal 






Atlanta School of Social Work 


AT 
Morehouse College 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Gives training in the technic of case 
work and prepares its students for 
professional social work. 


For further information address 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, A. M., 
DIRECTOR 


STUDENTS 


We would like to secure the services of 

students during vacation to act as agents— 

taking subscriptions  ¥ selling single copies 
o 


The CRISIS. 
Liberal commission is offered 


Addrese: The CRISIS 


THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


Lyric Soprano 





















THE QUARTET 

IKA Q AR ET INCOMPARABLE 
EACH MEMBER AN ARTIST 

means re DAISY oy NA eY 


OHARLES. H. “WATERS a. WARREN TARRANT 
Tenor Basso Baritone 


Can furnish part or entire program. 
Available for 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
These artists can also be engaged separately. 
For terms address: 
MRS. DAISY TAPLEY 
165 W. 136TH ST. NEW 












YORK, N. Y. 


‘The Martin-Smith Music School 


(Chartered by the Regents of New York) 
Announces an Eight Weeks’ Summer Course in 


Harmony 
Ear Training 
History of Music 
Appreciation 
June 25 to August 23, 1923 
Under the Direction of 


EDWIN COATES 
(Graduate of Institute of Musical Art, New York) 


For further information address 


The Secretary, MARTIN-SMITH SCHOOL 


139 West 136th Street New York, N. Y. 


The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
in the city of New York 
offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 

Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 
Post Graduate Course of six months to 
graduates of accredited schools. 


For information apply to: 
Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York, N.Y. 


Provident Hospital 


Training School for Nurses 


offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course in the practice and theory of 
NURSING. Affiliated with Chicago 





Lying In Hospital and Northwestern 
University Medical Dispensary. Grad- 
uates eligible for registration in any 
state. Classes now forming. For in- 
formation apply to Superintendent, 


Provident Bospital 
16 West 36th Street i 





MERCY HOSPITAL AND 
NURSE TRAINING SCHOOL 
30 YONGE STREET ATLANTA, GA. 


nursing. A High School education or its equivalent required 
for entrance. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. ° For information write SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSRS. 
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BLACK SWAN RECORDS @ 


CHARLES WINTER WOOD 
A New Black Swan Artist 
Presents 
HONEY YOU SHO’ LOOKS BAD 
And 
WHEN DE CO’N PONE’S HOT 


Black Swan Record 








No. 2112 
In Charles Winter Wood we find a rare combination of business and artistic ability. 
In addition to his activities in the interest of Tuskegee Institute, of which he is 
financial secretary, Mr. Wood is an elocutionist who possesses every qualifica- 
tion that must be included in the equipment of interpreters of Negro dialect. 
APRIL RELEASES 
7106—There Is a Green Hill Far Away 2033—Christians Awake ....................... 
I’m So Glad Trouble Don’t Last Always MY EY SeAGENS aca nncssceuuredeSersesense 
HATTIE KING REAVIS IVAN H. BROWNING 
ee I ii swiscsavesvesssceesssees 2112—Honey, You Sho’ Looks Bad............. 
SN Ro ccc nae a csenecteanee When De Co’n Pone’s Hot............... 
LORENZO WELLS CHARLES WINTER WOOD 
BLUES 
14140—Laughin’ Cryin’ Blues............ 14141—I Want To 


Starvin’ for Love.............. That’s Why I’m Loving You 
JULIA MOODY ISABELLE WASHINGTON 


DANCE RECORDS 
2113—That Red Head Gal : Pbdvichissietelits kavesbaven 
You Said 


Something When You Said Dixie 
SAMMY SWIFT’S JAZZ BAND 
2114—Who Cares ‘ 


The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise 5 
FRED SMITH’S SOCIETY ORCHESTRA 
2115—Little Rover ee 


Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses SCC arc 
LAUREL DANCE ORCHESTRA 


A NEGRO HALL OF FAME 


The Black Swan Phonograph Company offers a Hall of Fame unique 
in that it contains the names of some of the most prominent Negro 
artists. Our intention is to add many new names to the list. 











Inquire at your dealers or write direct to for records made by 
FLORENCE COLE TALBERT, "ANTOINETTE GARNES, KEMPER 
HARRELD, REVELLA HUGHES, C, CARROLL CLARK, HARRY 
DELMORE, J. ARTHUR GAINES, MARIANNA JOHNSON and 
other well known artists. 


The income of Black Swan Agents compares favorably with that of 
the average professional man or woman. We will gladly inform you 
how to increase your income. 


Black Swan Phonograph Company, Inc. 


HARRY H. PACE, Pres. 
2289 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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AUSTIN MN. JENKING, @an'. Manacan (F FUTURE REFERENCE TO THIS SUBJECT IS MECESSARY, WRITING YOUR SEPLT GSTasiisnco 
@SCAR KELLER, Secagrany ON THE BACK OF THIS LETTER WILL ENABLE US TO GIVE om 1891 
EDWARD 6. GREEN 1T ESPECIALLY PROMPT ATTENTION 








AUSTIN JENKINS COMPANY 


~~ae=:*. SUBSCRIPTION BOOK PUBLISHERS wees, 
> BIBLE STORIES AND 
S1BLE HisTOMICS 


OVER $650,000.00 CAPITAL INVESTED IN 





THE MANUFACTURING OF GENe FoR OUR B16 CATALCO 
BOOKS ALL Busimese Given 
Pe semtee 
POPULAR AND FAST- SELLING BOOKS Gis Ganda aatends 
OUR SPECIALTY WARODER BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Dear Friend;- 


Are you energetic and enterprising, interested in the 
development of the Colored people,their progress in business 
and education,are you interested in seeing members of the rece 
buy and read good books and become self-educated and enterpris- 
ing citizens? 


Are you,yourself possessed with all the means you 
Gesire,or are you & person who can very well use at least $1.00 
wore per dey? 


Have you given the "Race Problem" any thought? Are 
you "a thinker"? This letter to you is for the purpose of MAKING 
YOU THINE. All over this great country of ours,here and there on 
every corner,Colored people are establishing themselves in 
business. In many towns and counties we have perminent represent- 
atives;-men and women who have in many cases begun in a small 
way by selling a few books at odd times, and gradually inoreased 
their business. They have hired additional assistant agents from 
time to time until they have built up a business giving them an 
income of several thousand dollars per year. 


Perhaps you have never given the book business any 
particular thought or attention and have not been aware of the 
fact that it offers YOU an opportunity to do some constructive 
educational work. We want as our representatives,the best,the 
wost loyal energetic persons. 


Our principal publications are special books for 
Colored people. Agents also sell a full line of bibles and religious 
books. In your county there are a great many people who have been 
waiting for a late and up-to-date history of THE WORLD WAR. 
Will you not send for the outfit and our catalog and begin work at 
onoe? 


Awaiting with interest your early reply we are, 


Yours very truly, 


ANI /« AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 
Twenty years ago Colored people bought books from white agents at 
fabulous prices; today it is different."A word to the wise is sufficent.” 
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THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 


Dr. CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 


$2.15 by mail 


Published in June, this book has already been ado as a textbook for 
schools conducting courses in History and Sociology. e following desirable 
features make it the most useful book on the Negro: 


It contains 2¢ chapters, 126 illustrations, references for future study and important 


documents in the appe: 


trated. 


It is well-thought-out, logically developed, tersely written and beautifully ilus- 


It has a logical arr: ee a ee and positive 
statements to avoid ambiguity and inspire clear th 5 


It shows an admirable balance between the economic and the political, between 


the purely narrative and the material. 


It analyzes and discusses every phase of Negro life and history without the bias 


of many writers on social problems. 


It is the only pees os Se Se wie ten Do ote fl ew Ge 
student and in aasiianaiy with the requirements of the schoolroom. 


ae 5 pe Ser lane te meeneen aes te the ae a Be ae ae 


the serious s' 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Washington, D. C. 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 





A new edition at a new price 


THE NEGRO 
IN CHICAGO 


same striking illustrations 
same story of 1919 race riots 
same recommendations 


that made the first edition of this 
672-page book the most talked-of 
volume about the Negro. 
$4.00, postpaid $4.15 
At your bookstore or direct from 
The University of Chicago Press 
5927 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





Buy A Copy 
NEGRO YEAR BOOK 


LATEST EDITION, 1921-22. 


Standard reference on all matters 
Relating to the Negro. Most exten- 
sively used compendium information 
on this ‘subject. 


PRICE 50c AND $1.00 
Special Rates to Agents. 


NEGRO YEAR BOOK COMPANY 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 





A MONEY GETTER because it ic A CROWD GETTER 
eee at See eas fs oe ya oe et © 


The Slabtown Convention 


oe a ve cleared 
One te Twe Hundred Dollars tn One Night. PRICK, Ge. 
M188 MANNIE H. BURROUGHS, Asther 





Ligeia Heights, Wasbingtes, D. 6. 








rm 


cite P. O. Box 33, Ballentine Station oe 
ereee NORFOLK, VIRGINIA Badges 








Fie, THE THOMPSON COMPANY Eze 
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HIGH-GR ADE = i now secure through our esticnel Organization the highest 
BONDS and SECURITIES rei eccminatons of $30, $000 and #100. 


WE GUARANTEE SAFETY AND SERVICE 


BERESFORD GALE CORPORATION 
413 S. BROAD STREET ges INVESTMENTS ie PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




























INVEST IN ST. LOUIS, MO. REAL ESTATE 


Wonderful Schools, over 50@ teachers. Finest Churches in the United States. Unsurpassed ties 
for business and professions, Ce ns eS nee ae eae eee a 
per cent per annum and at prices from $5,000 to $100,000. Write for description and cuts. 


JAMES T. BUSH AND COMPANY 
Real Estate and Investments 3334 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








| Mt. Clemens Hotel 
and Mineral Baths 


Open the year round for the 
treatment of rheumatism and 
nervous diseases in all their 
various forms. 





Write for Circular 


HENRY LIGHTBOURNE 


48 Welts Street Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Telephone 474 








Send your daughters to the 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., HIGH SCHOOL 


Cultural advantages due to location. Protected 
home care for seven girls. 


For particulars address 


Mrs. C. M. Phillips 
171 King Street, Springfield, Mass. 


How to Control Others 


Win love and friendship, make money, gain success, cure 
bashfulness, overcome fear, get more joy and happiness out of 
life. Free book tells you what to do. Send 5e to help cover 
postage, mailing, etc. 


The Key to Success 
Dept. C, 
15 Chariton Street, New York, N. Y. 
SUMMER COURSE IN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For Teachers, Coaches and Club Workers 


Department of Physical Education of Bethel Institutional 
Church, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Six Weeks’ Course Begins June 26, 1923. 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Tennis Courts and Spans of 
Ground for Track and Field Athletics. 


Write MRS. C. C. PLUMMER for Information. 
4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
This highly trained Professional Trade taught in a very 
short time hy expert instructers. 


pa I Salaries, Short Heurs, Easy Werk. Graduates cars 
from $35.00 te $125.00 a week. 


Send fer ecatales. 


School of Mechanical Denti 


11% Soute 19th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








HOTEL DALE 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 
Open March 15 





















Rates reduced in keeping with the times. This 
magnificent Hotel, located in the heart of the 
Most Beautiful Seashore Resort in the world, 
is replete with every Modern Improvement. 
Service and Refined Patronage. Orchestra 
daily. Gara Tennis, etc., on Premises. 
Special attention given to ladies and children. 


Booklet. 
E. W. DALE, Owner. 






















The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


WMl Help You Get s Better Paying Position. 
REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 
Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 
Box 83, Wilberforee, @. 
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THE EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER ||| SEASHORE LOTS 


Will poem a Full Growth of Hair. Will also 50 x 150 

Restore the ee Vitality and the Beauty of 
the Hair.” I $200.00 Upward 
your Hair is 
Dry and Wiry EASY TERMS 


Try 


EAST 
INDIA HAIR 
GROWE® 


If you are 
bothered with 
Falling Hair, 
Dandruff, 
Itching Scalp 
or any Hair 
Trouble, 
Wwe want you to try a 
jar of EAST INDIA 
HAIR GROWER. 
The remedy contains 
medical properties 
that go to the roots 
of the Hair, stimulate 
the skin, helping nature do its work. 
Leaves the hair soft and silky. Per- 
fumed with a balm of a thousand flow- 
ers. The best known remedy for Heavy 
and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. Also 
restcres Gray Hair to its Natural 
Color. Can be used with Hot Iron for 
Straightening. 


Positively the prettiest cottage and bun- 
iow sites in the suburbs of Atlantic 
ity on the Pleasantville, Atlantic City 

Million Dollar Boulevard opposite Doug- 

lass Park. 

Advance to builders, use of additional 

space for garden free. For further par- 

ticulars and prospectus, write, 


CRESCENT CORPORATION 
WM. B. SOUTHERN, Pres. 


Suite 404-5-6 Odd Fellows Building 


12th and Spruce Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 








































Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 
For all Lodge and Church Societies 


CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 
JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 
641 W. Sth Se. Cincinnati, Obie 



















Price Sent by Mail, 5c; 10c Extra for Postage CHEMICAL COSMETIC COMPANY 
IMPORTERS CHEMISTS 
AGENTS oUuTFIT : S. D. LYONS Manufacturers and Distribuwrs of High Grade 
Lt io 1 coe 316 N. Central SOAPS, eee ene. TOILET ARTICLES and 


ing’ Oll, 1 Beco C LAVORING EXTRACTS 


cian ‘onsultation—Raw Materials 
and ae ee Dept. B. Trade Secrets Formulae Manufacturing Processes 
98.08. 350 Rute tar . BARBERS! BEAUTY PARLORS! HAIR DRESSERS! 
age. Oklahoma City, Okla. It will pay you to investigate our service to #®u. 


Charles D. Campbell, Mor. 
Address P. 0. Box 208, Newport, R. 1. 











We Teach You to Drive Aateeedition Free ~ Learn to 
Repair Autemobiles and Aeroplanes 


By subscribing for 
ene of our repal 


Mechanical chauffeur ....$50.00 |} 
Experi auto repairing .... 50.00 
Expert Ace:ylene welder.. 50.00 
Expert generator, self- 
starter and auto electri- 
eilan.. -- 50.00 
Expert battery *buliding | -- 60.00 
—— Te repair- 
Oe sscwuhexerbes see tows 
Running lathe “and drill 
DRESD ccccccccccceccscce 60,00 
We train white and colored. Make application at once. No money 
required. Write for particulars. Largest s-hool of its kind in the 
East. —, 1900. 


AND AEROPLANE MECHANICAL SCHOOL 
Piying Field: 14th and Sycamore Sts. Machine Shop: 44 N. Cameron St. 
Office: 25 North Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 














FA Very Special 


List of 


Books Dealing | 


With the 
History of 
the Negro 


History of the Negro | 
(Benjamin Brawley) .$2.00 | 


Negro in American His- 


tory (J. W. Cromwell) 2.00 | 


The Negro (W. E. B. Du- 
i .90 


A Social History of the 
American Negro (Ben- 
jamin Brawley) 


The Negro in Our History 
(Carter G. Woodson). 2.00 


These prices do not include 
postage. 


The postage is extra. Prompt | 


and careful attention will be 
given to all orders. 


Address : 


THE CRISIS 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











Some Notes 


From Our 
Recent Mails 


St. Louis, Mo. 

I tried hard to get twenty- 
five new subscribers. * * * 
However, I unfortunately was 
disappointed and am enclosing 
a list of only twenty-two new 
subscribers and two old ones. 


| Enclosed, also, is the draft for 


$36.00. 
Minnie T. Shores. 


Washington, D. C. 

I am sending to you to-day 
by Post Office Money Order 
$19.50 with the list of the 
(thirteen) names of the sub- 


scribers to THE CRISIS for one 


year, beginning with this 
month. 
R. F. Fortune. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Here is Money Order for 
$39.00 and also names and ad- 
dresses of (26) subscribers. 


Joseph S. Cotter. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
In answer to your appeal for 
assistance in securing subscrib- 
ers for THE CRISIS, I am send- 
ing you a draft to cover same. 
** * * You will find draft for 
$42.00, payment for the above 
(28) subscriptions. * * * * 

Glad to be of service to you. 


John Broomfield. 


These lines may offer a suggestion 


| to you, dear Reader. 











3 Trips to and from the Holy Land—FREE 
1 Trip to and from Paris, France—FREE 


Announcement Extraordinary 


Mrs. Lelia Walker Wilson, daughter of the late Madam C. J. 
Walker and President and owner of the Madam C. J. Walker 
Mfg. Co., Inc., recently toured the Holy Land. Upon returning 
she remarked ‘HOW WONDERFUL IT WOULD BE IF EVERY 
MINISTER COULD TOUR PALESTINE AND SEE AT FIRST 
HAND SOME OF THE COUNTLESS WONDERS SPOKEN OF 
IN THE BIBLE. THE TRIP IS MARVELOUS, A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION IN ITSELF’. To make it possible for at least 
three persons to enjoy that rare experience and benefit by a tour 
of the land where Christ lived, she directs us to announce a 


Grand Trip to the Holy Land Contest 


lst Grand Prize—A trip to and from the Holy 
Land and $250.00 in Cash. 


2nd Grand Prize—A trip to and from the Holy 
Land and $100.00 in Cash. 


3rd Grand Prize—A trip to and from the Holy 
Land. 


4th Grand Prize—Trip to and from Paris, 
France. 


Liberal cash awards will be made to those not winning any prize and in case 
of a tie or ties, prizes identical with the prizes announced and contested for 
will be given to each and all of the tieing contestants. Any Bishop, Presiding 
Elder, Pastor or General Officer of any religious denomination is eligible 
to enter. 


CONTEST NOW OPEN NOMINATE TO-DAY 


Nominate yourself or your favorite churchman, send in 
the name and address and we will enter him in the race 
for a free trip to Palestine. Do it to-day. Nominations 
close July Ist, 1923. Act Now. Costs nothing to enter 
this bona fide Contest in which every contestant will 
positively win something. Full details sent upon receipt 
of nomination, 


ENTER NOW 


Contest Manager 


THE MME. C. J. WALKER MFG. CO., INC. 


640 N. WEST STREET INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








